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A LECTURE, &c. 



My Friend9, 
I have some right so to address you, for in the 
last ten years I have spent the sum of upwards of 
£5000 in payment of agricultural labour, and I 
have never had a complaint from a workman ; and 
I have in the same time paid £1*200 and more, as 
parish rate, for relief of the unemployed poor; 
besides what I may have thought proper to give, 
as all of us do, from motives of kindness and 
charity, to poor neighbours. 

During this period, taking one year with an- 
other, the produce of my farm has sold for not one 
shilling more than the bare cost ; therefore the 
whole of my rent and tithe ha» been lost. 

Nbw, whom may I blame for this ? I answer, 
" either myself or my bfcd VvxjcXsl^ \nr» 
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could help." I cannot blame either my landlord 
or my parson ; and certainly do not call on you to 
take my part against them, though you have forci- 
bly demanded of me a promise to pay you higher 
wages than I can possibly afford. 
As to my rent, 

It was my own choice to take the lease. I took 
it with a view to profit. The price of produce fell, 
and the poor-rate rose. I took a fine flock of sheep 
at a valuation ; two months afterward the price of 
sheep fell to one half. I could not go to the seller, 
and say, " Pay me back half the money ! " He 
would answer, " They were fairly valued ; you 
bought with the expectation of making a profit 
upon them ; if the price had risen, you would not 
come to me and pay more, but would pocket the 
profit ; and if the price has fallen, you must un- 
pocket the loss." And as the former tenant would 
say this as to theinventory, the landlord might justly 
make the like answer with respect to the rent :— 
he did not though, for he did allow twenty per 
cent, off the rent; and, I believe, almost all the 
landlords in Sussex have done the same. 

As to the tithes, 

I knew, when I took the farm, that it was sub- 
ject to tithe ; and if it had not been so, I must 
have paid more rent. 

Suppose a part of the land had belonged to the 
parson, and a part to the landlord ; I should have 
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paid part of the rent to one/ and part to the other; 
and they would have been equally entitled to it; 
and it would be called " rent and rent/' instead of 
"rent and tithe." What difference would this 
have made to the labourer ? 

Well 9 now my lease is very nearly out, I shall 
use only my own land, where I pay no rent. The 
landlord must let the farm again, probably at a 
much lower rent. How will you be the better for 
this ? Will the farmer who takes it employ more 
labourers ? Just the contrary. 

Try this question a little among yourselves. A 
man occupies a large or a small farm ; perhaps a 
hundred acres of land, perhaps a thousand acres 
of land : but we will take the small one, as a more 
easy calculation — a hundred acres. 

If a man occupies a hundred acres of his own 
land, he, of course, pays no rent. He may say, " I 
will not run the risk of farming ; while I graze the 
land it will pay me something ; and if I gain little, 
I shall lose nothing. I will use no plough ; one 
man, with myself, will be sufficient to look after 
the cattle ; and if I put fifty pounds in n)y pocket 
at the end of the year, I am content." 

If his neighbour occupies an equal quantity of 
land, and pays twenty shillings an acre for it, he 
will say, " I must cultivate this land diligently ; 
for if I make only fifty pounds, (like my neigh- 
bour on his own land,) I am a loser of fifbj x^ow&Aa 
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in the year. If it pays me even a hundred pound*, 
still I lose my labour, for that goes to pay rent I 
must try for a hundred and fifty; 1 must exert 
my whole power upon it ; I must have hops, wheat, 
oats, turnips, &c., either with the plough or the 
spade" And, therefore, this man must employ 
more capital and more hands. 

State it as at a lower rent, say fifty pounds* Then 
the same man will be content with less capital, may 
be content with less exertion, because he will run 
less risk; and he, of course, will employ fewer 
hands. 

He who pays no rent, may employ no labourers ; 
for he may simply take a hire for turning in cattle 
by the week or by the season, and his land will 
always pay him something. 

Thus it is proved that high rents induce or even 
compel occupiers to employ more hands than low 
rents. 

In all parishes there are three classes of occu- 
piers of land : 1st The gentleman, who lives on 
his property, and farms his own land, or part of 
his own land. 2d. The yeoman, who farms his own 
land for the sake of profit and livelihood. And 3d. 
The farmer, who holds a lease of land, and, occu- 
pying it for his profit and livelihood, pays a rent 
for it. 4 

Now look round in your own or neighbouring 
parishes. Do those yeomen who farm their own 
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lands, and pay no rent, give better wages than 
those who pay rent P Does either of them employ 
so many workmen as the gentleman does ? Look 
round, I say, and to both these questions I am 
sure you will answer " No." Count the renting 
farmers, the land-owning farmers, the gentlemen ; 
compare them together. Which is the least dis- 
posed to grind you down, as the phrase is ? 

Depend upon it, whatever makes the gentleman 
poorer, makes the labourer doubly poorer. The 
first thing the nobleman or gentleman must do, 
when his income is diminished, is to dismiss his 
workmen, his gardeners, his groom ; then his 
coachman ; then his in-door servants ; and then 
he takes his family away, and shuts up his house. 

What do you gain by that ? Who has not seen 
this in his own or some neighbouring parish ? or 
if he is not old enough to have seen it, does not 
common sense show it him ? 

How can you let people make such fools of you, 
as to think that putting down the rich will do any 
thing but make you poorer ? 

Now as to tithes. 

If land is tithe free, the occupier pays a higher 
rent, and the rent is probably spent out of the 
parish. If the land is subject to tithe, the occu- 
pier pays a. lower rent, and the parson takes the 
tithe, and he probably spends it in the parish. 
This is in your favour. 
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All money spent is spent in labour. 
Butchers' meat, bread, bricklayers' and carpenters' 
work, coals, hats, shoes, potatoes, cabbages, or 
pine apples — all their cost is labour. Take the 
tithe-owner's income from him, he must fail to pay 
his tradesmen— he must dismiss his servants. 
What do the poor gain by that? If the farmers 
get the tithe, will they give it to the labourers? 
Will they employ so many labourers in-doors or 
out of doors as the tithe-owner does? 

But in some places tithes are paid to a layman ; 
and this is said to be a great hardship, for " he 
does nothing for it" I answer, " he has paid for 
it ; and if he has not, his father or his ancestor 
has." (These formerly belonged to Roman Catho- 
lic abbeys, &c. When the state abolished them, 
it sold their lands and their tithes separately). 
What have you done to-day for the hat you wore 
to-day ? You will say, " I bought it. I had 
before worked for the money " So says the tithe- 
owner, " 1 bought it; and if instead of buying the 
tithe I had bought so much of the land, how would 
you have been better for that?" 

Perhaps you have two pair of shoes, and your 
fellow-workman has none ; you have a good Sun- 
day suit of clothes, and he has nothing but his 
round frock to work in. Can that fellow-work- 
mau honestly take yours from you ? I think you 
will say, I have paid for them, and so I will .either 
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wear them or sell them : and the tithe-owner says, 
I have paid for it ; if the land-owner will buy it* 
I will sell it : or let him exchange a part of his 
land for it, and I shall receive a part of the rent. 
It is what I live upon ; and it is as much mine as 
your clothes are your's. 

Some of your employers, farmers, to their shame 
be it spoken, have put you up to this. They have 
cheated you, and made you run the risk of punish- 
ment, from which they think to escape. Do you 
know the fable of the cat's paw, which the mon- 
key put into the fire to draw his chesnuts out 
with? However, it is your own fault, for you 
began. 

Rents will come down— so much the worse for 
you. Tithes, it must be hoped, will be commuted, 
and that may be better for you. By commuted is 
meant, changed for land, or the value of land ; 
and such change will bring more land into culti- 
vation, and give you more employment. But tak- 
ing the tithe as money from the present owners, 
would not give you anything. 

Our Hawkurst friend, (the writer of a very good 
twopenny book, which is well worth your reading,) 
says, " Your claim to increase of wages no reason- 
able man is now disposed to deny." I am afraid 
you will be angry with me at first if I say, " I 
doubt it ;" but have a little patience. Those men 
who were in work before the late riots, did not 
complain of their vrag&a. •S&r 
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price of food and clothing, wages are as high as 
ever. Those only suffered who were out of work. 
Wages were higher in Sussex than in almost any 
part of England ; very far higher than in any other 
countries in Europe. 

Now I come to the particulars in which I do 
acknowledge you have been ill used. I mean the 
single men. The farmers and the overseers have 
paid lower wages to you than to the married men. 
This was unjust and illegal. You must blame the 
married men for that, for they insisted on it You 
may blame the farmers and overseers also, and 
perhaps the magistrates, for they all knew it was 
illegal ; but they have been unduly influenced by 
demands apparently necessary on the oue side, 
and by the almost impossibility of collecting the 
poor-rates on the other side. Here you see the evil 
of the labourers taking the law into tbeir .own 
hands. They oppress one another, when they put 
it out of the power of the higher classes to do jus- 
tice between them. . 

Some of you single men did make your claim 
peaceably, and it ought to have been listened to; 
but some made it in a threatening way, and then 
it could not be listened to. You have a right to 
wages as high as those of a married man. Every 
man should be paid in proportion to. the value of 
his work. 

The married man's work is not worth more 
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than the single man's work, and the value of every 
man's work is such as his employer may get a 
profit upon. Where it goes beyond that, the 
farmer cannot employ him. 

Do you not see, that while you remain single, 
and another of your age marries, you have to pay 
for his children ? First, if he gets paid for them 
out of the poor-rate, the farmers have so much less 
money to pay wages with; and, secondly, that 
man's children grow up and take your work from 
you. 

If you would live independently of parish sup- 
port, imitate those above you whom you call rich. 
Look round now, every man, amongst the families 
of your superiors. Do you see them all marrying 
at eighteen, twenty, twenty-five P No such thing. 
Perhaps the eldest son occasionally, but by far 
the greater part wait till thirty, thirty-five, forty, 
and some grow old single. And why ? Because 
if they cannot provide for a family, they have no- 
body that they can throw tbem upon; therefore 
they will lay up something first; and they look 
that their wives will bring them something ; and 
that something has been laid up for them by their 
parents. You say, perhaps, " a poor man has as 
much right to marry as a rich man :" true ; but 
he has not ten times as much right. Now, the 
poor man takes his right, as he calls it, ten times 
more than his superiors do. He ex\rat&tJ^^&ssc% 
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shall provide for his children. No man has a 
right to that. That man can have very little af- 
fection for wife or child, who says, the parish must 
support them. I have said, look to the rich ; but 
I need not go so far. Look to the sons of trades- 
men, tradesmen's journeymen. Look to house- 
servants in good families. 

So far am I from being an enemy to the labour- . 
ing man, and grudging him his pleasures, I look 
back to the times when I was young, when I used 
to see them playing at cricket after their work, and 
saw the village green enlivened with their sports ; 
and if I see them able to pay for a pint of porter, 
so much the better ; and if they get a little too 
much, why so much the worse for them ; but I 
would no more punish the labourer for it, than I 
would the gentleman for drinking too much cham- 
pagne : he has as much right to it— but mind ye, 
if he once applies to the parish for relief for self, 
wife, or child, he has forfeited that right; he has 
no right to live at other people's expense. But you 
say, perhaps, how is he to get it, when he cannot 
get work, though able and willing to work ? Think 
again : how .does the gentleman do about his wine, 
if his income is scanty, and he has no profession ti? 
trade, though able and willing to do the duties of 
either? I will tell you what he does: he goes 
without his wine, and holds his tongue about the 
matter ; and if he cannot support a wife and family, 
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he goes without, and says nothing about the mat- 
ter. Is it not very hard that he should have to pay 
for yours ? 

But some say, if the labouring classes do not 
marry, there will be a want of men to do the work. 
Then they will have high wages, and then they will 
take to marrying, and enjoy their families. 

Now, if the single man, getting fair wages, says, 
I don't care for my beer at night, I don't want to 
spend my money at fairs nor sports; I had rather 
have a nice woman and children to spend my idle 
time with ; I will go without my beer and my 
sports, and lay up a little while I can ; I respect that 
man. He thinks that his children will be a plea- 
sure and comfort, yet he knows that they will also 
be a burthen ; he likes the burthen — he likes to 
have something besides himself to work for. I like 
that man, and his wife ought to love him. But if 
one says, "the parish must pay for my children," that 
man does not deserve the love of a woman ; and 
such an one you ought to despise, and complain of. 
It is he that puts you out of employment, by bring- 
ing into the world those that stand in your way. 

Let the income of the nobleman or gentleman be 
what it may, he cannot spend it in anything but in 
employing those who are poorer. Much of it comes 
at once to the poorest labourer ; some comes first 
to those who are only less rich ; but these last must 
spend it, and then it comes down to th& 
labourer afterwards, pantry fox 
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The poorer classes in the country are not desti- 
tute of common sense, though, perhaps, not so 'cute 
as mechanics ; still they can think. 

Now, I will give you a little task in the thinking 
way. What can any man spend his income in, 
but paying for labour? I will help you in your 
answer, and say, with perfect certainty, — nothing. 
He buys bread ; the labourer ploughs, sows, and 
reaps, else there would be none, Beef, mutton — I 
need not show how these are produced : the hay, 
the turnips, the driving, the butchering, all employ 
labourers. Coat, hat, shoes, shirt — is not the whole 
value and cost, labour paid for to the journeyman 
and his family, to the shoemaker, to the flax grower, 
to the weaver? What is the cost of a watch ? it 
has supported workmen sitting in their garret, and 
providing for a family ; and they, again, laying 
out their money in bread and potatoes and butchers' 
meat, if they can afford it — all of which employ 
again the agricultural labourer, as well as in clothes, 
which employ the workman. Think again, and 
guess again, and try it over and over, as if you 
were trying to find out a riddle, and never will you 
hit upon one article of expense which has not paid 
to labourers, of one kind or another, the whole of 
the cost And what would the labouring classes do, 
if there were no people with incomes to spend 
amongst them ? Suppose you see them living ex- 
travagantly : it may be worse for them, but it is 
better for you. All their extravagance «u{>^orU 
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you. Fancy a gentleman putting pine-apples on 
his table. » One pine-apple costs, perhaps, three 
guineas, which is as much as a quarter of corn, and 
would find a man in bread for a year. Well, the 
gentleman has paid for it: and who has he paid? 
Labourers to be sure. How is it that this pine- 
apple has cost as much as would buy a quarter of 
wheat? Why, because so much labour has been 
bestowed upon it, and so much labour has been 
paid for,— to the gardener, to the under-gardener, 
to the men who load the carts, and lead the 
dung; to the bricklayers, carpenters, glaziers, who 
have built thehouse in which the pine-apples grow : 
and would you be better or worse off if those work* 
men were turned off by way of economy P Then 
again, those workmen spend their money in bread 
and meat and clothing, and that money, again; 
employs you. All spending of riches, enriches 
others ; and if the man spends too much, he hurts 
himself and his own family, but the poor get the 
employment 

But now, suppose he lays up his income, and 
does not spend it How does that employ labour- 
ers ? This is a harder riddle than the other ; but 
I'll help you to it ; and first I answer — No man 
ever does lay it up : he puts it out to interest, and 
that is his gain. Many of you know what savings' 
banks are, though I fear but few are willing, or 
perhaps able to try them. This you kxraw > W^- 
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ever, that if you put a few shillings into one, you 
will get them back when you want them, with 
something additional. If you put in one pound, 
or ten pounds, you will have interest as long as it 
lies there, and may take back your shillings or 
pounds when you choose it Now, if a man has 
a hundred pounds to spare, he cannot go to the sa- 
vings' bank, because they won't take large sums; but 
he lays out his savings in the government stocks ; 
and he receives pounds instead of shillings while it 
lies there, and he sells out, as it is called, when he 
wants his capital again. Well, but how does this 
hundred pounds pay the labourer ? That's what I 
have undertaken to answer: but answer me this 
one question first Can you conceive how any man 
can buy, unless somebody else sells ? When this 
man buys stock of the value of a hundred pounds, 
some one else sells it, and receives this same mo- 
ney. Now he sells, because he wants the money 
to lay out. Either buyer or seller must lay it out, 
and must lay it out in labour ; and what difference 
does it make to you which of the two it is ? Never, 
then, grudge any man the riches he has acquired 
himself, or inherited from his parents, or gained 
by any lawful means, be it ever so great, for they 
all come round to employ and feed the poor; and 
the more riches exist, the more advantage the poor 
will always feel. 

. How then is it, you say, that we do not feel it? 
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Why do not these riches employ us all ? Because 
there are not rich men enough; — because you 
outnumber them; — because you breed so fast, 
they cannot keep pace with you. You stand in 
each other's way; you have the same natural 
rights that the richer classes have, but you take 
more than your right — more than your share. 
When they cannot provide for a family, they don't 
have one. They do not pretend to make others 
provide for their pleasures. 

You complain of taxes too. What are the taxes 
a single poor man pays? — about six-pence a 
year in the price of his shoes ; — nothing on any 
other part of his dress — hardly the value of one 
day's. labour in the year upon his soap and candle ; 
nothing on his cottage or windows : on his beer 
something — not much now ; on his coals a little — 
on other fuel, nothing. On bread ? Here some- 
thing must be explained. Why is there a duty on 
the importation of corn? You must ask your 
county members about that. It is intended not as 
a tax which shall fall on you, but in order to pro- 
tect the farmers, your employers, against foreign- 
ers, who it is thought can supply it cheaper, and 
destroy the profit of the English farmer. 

Now I dare not attempt to say much on this 
subject. This I know, you Sussex labourers are 
not the persons to complain. In other counties. 
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where there are starving manufacturers, they com- 
plain that bread is made dearer to them for your 
benefit. We must leave this to heads wiser per- 
haps than mine or yours ; but, at least, let not the 
manufacturer on one side, and the farmers' labour- 
ers on the other, go to fighting about it ; if they 
do, they will be like the two cats that fought and 
eat each other up, all but the claws, and they 
were of no use when there wa9 nothing to claw. 

But what are these taxes paid for? Why, 
to repay that money which was borrowed to pay 
soldiers in time of war. The middle classes may 
complain, not the poor, for these soldiers were re^ 
cruited from the poor, and gave them who re- 
mained more employment and higher wages. 
The breaking out of a war would be benefioial to 
you, and give you immediate employment and 
higher wages now. The rich would have to pay 
for it afterwards, and that would fall again on the 
poor at a future time : for whatever makes a coun- 
try poor, bringsdown the rich ; and whatever brings 
down the rich, falls heavier again on the poor. 

But you have yourselves increased the taxes 
very lately; and this leads me to a melancholy 
part of my lecture, which I shall presently refer 
to ; but at present I will just ask you, " How do 
you imagine this vast expense of judges, counsel- 
lors, attorneys, clerks, witnesses, constables, pri- 
soners, moving all about the country, is to be 
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paid ? Part will be paid by the county. Perhaps 
you do not know that the county will be repaid by 
the parishes out of the poor-rate. Then there is 
much less for you. A part will be paid by gentle-, 
men, who subscribe large sums for the purpose of 
detecting *nd saying the country from the villain 
who are burning your food, and they have bo much 
less to spend this year ; and a part must be paid 
by the government, and of course by taxes. 

Besides this, the machines destroyed must be 
replaced. If the farmer replaces them, be has lost 
so much capital, and is less able to pay wages. If 
the hundred or county replaces them, (as by the 
old law it was bound to do,) they fall on the poor-- 
rates. 

It is said by those who have tried, and I am 
convinced it is true, that the threshing machine 
produces ten bushels of wheat, when the flail 
would give but nine ; so that you have destroyed at 
much wheat as would pay the full tithe where it i$ 
taken in kind; and twice as much as would pay 
most of the compositions for tithe ; and this while 
you are pretending to support the farmers against 
tithe. All your mischief falls on your own heads 
sooner or later. You have raised the price of com 
without adding to the farmer's profit. 

Now see another melancholy consequence of 
joining in mobs raised by the very lowest among 
you, and excited by a threepenny lecturer, *taok 
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I dare not name, (indeed, there have been more 
than one,) one the most unfeeling fellows in the 
kingdom; — a man who has cunning enough to 
keep his neck out of the halter, and his back from 
the lash, but who cares not how many of his hear- 
ers are sent to hard labour between four walls ; how 
many are dragged away from their wives and fa- 
milies to end their days as convicts at the most 
distant part of the world; and, while he eats 
his beef and pudding at his- ease, how many are 
suspended on the gallows. By such men have 
you been excited to demand wages the farmers 
cannot possibly pay, by the threat of burning their 
property by night ; and now all, innocent as well 
as guilty, are looked at with suspicion, and all are 
afraid every one of the other. Many of you . (very 
many, I hope) abhor the act ; but who can say 
which are the innocent ? The guilty are among 
you — living among you now. The humbug of 
tubes, and fire-balls, and of strangers from a dis- 
tance, was believed at first; (believed by some, but 
not by all,) but now all know better. Who lighted 
the four fires on the west side of Battel ? — We 
know that now ; and the poor deluded wretch suf- 
fers. Who lighted the three fires on the other side 
of the road ? — He is amongst you still. Who at 
Crowhurst ? — Not far off. Who fired the barn at Ro- 
bertsbridge ?— Who at Bexhill or at Icklesham ? — 
Were they not all in the mob which demandedhigher 
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wages, and lower rents, and no tithes ? What a 
miserable state is this for a country ! How can 
those, who are even the most charitably disposed, 
do the kindnesses they wish to do; when they 
cannot know whether it is a villain or an honest 
man that stands before them ? 

Well, if these incendiaries are amongst you 
still, (and some certainly are,) while they tremble 
to think how they have escaped the death that is 
the punishment of others not more guilty, tbey 
must be left to the trouble of their own conscience, 
which it is hoped may lead them to repent. There 
is, at any rate, one who knows them, in the light 
of day, and in the darkness of the night. As for 
the innocent, let them remember, that when any 
one tries to call on them to rise in a body, and at- 
tempt to pull down those above them, that man 
is the man who would lead them to ruin. 

If this well-meant lecture shall be taken in good 
part, it will be followed by one or two addressed to 
the farmers, land-owners, and magistrates. 

I am (as all of my class of life are,) 

Your Well-wisher and Friend, 

A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

LONDON: 

IBOTSOM AND PALMER, PRINTERS, SAVOY STREET,* CKVtWNfe. 
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LECTURE II. 



In ray first lecture, I addressed myself exclusively 
to the labouring classes ; not, however, without 
hope that, among my audience, I might reckon 
some of the masters as well as workmen, — some of 
the patrons as well as the dependants, — some of 
the teachers as well as the confessedly ignorant ; 
and this my second lecture (and perhaps one more) 
is intended for the higher forms in my school. 
The noisy lecturers who have preceded me in the 
country have spared no one ; and I shall not re- 
frain from uttering wholesome truths, even when 
somewhat unpalatable. If these men would stick 
to truth instead of the false inuendos under which 
they shelter themselves, we would not complain of 
the bitter of their doses ; but it is, on the contrary, 
the palatableness of the poison, dealt out to the 
ignorant, that is the cause of its deadliness ; and 
the really benevolent lick up more or less of it, or 
receive it, and dealing it out again thoughtlessly, 
flatter the patient that he ought to have sweet me* 
dicine, and it is reasonable to insist on it. 
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His crisis is at hand ; and if his regimen it 
altered, the disease, becoming infectious, will si 
away him and his doctors together. 

The doctors themselves are infected with \ 
disease. Magistrates and legislators are not fi 
from it. The newspapers (even those most in r 
pute) spread the infection. 

The lovers of good order and peace, deceive 
themselves: — the poison is presented to them 
wrapped in the smooth cover of the feelings of 
humanity. 

The pretenders to humanity retail it in the same 
wrappers, and the really humane distribute it gra- 
tis with the best intentions and the most destruc- 
tive effects. They are like the silly mother who 
says " Naughty papa to say the child sha'n't have 
the plum ; — naughty doctor to say it must drink 
camomile-tea ; — it shall have its glass of wine to 
strengthen it up ; see how weak and sickly it 
is ! — it shall have whatever it cries for, and it shall 
throw it away if it likes ; — I know the child will 
throw away its bason of broth ; well, and then it 
shall have another. Don't tell me that it has 
got all that was made — why then make more." 
" But, Ma'am, there is no more mutton to make it 
of." " Why then it shall have yours." 

The following are extracts from a newspaper 
which boasts the most extensive circulation 
in England and on the continent They are 
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contained in a letter signed, "The Peasants' 
Friend." 

" On behalf of the ill-paid, three-parts starved; 
" and utterly degraded agricultural labourers of 
" England, I offer you the tribute of my heartfelt 
•' thanks," &c. The writer then, after confusing 
together wages of labour, with relief of paupers 
and forced labour — the losses of the farmers, with 
the supposed extravagance of the farmers; these 
again with the supposed rapaciousness of the land- 
lords — the hardship of rating those barely above the 
paupers, with the scantiness of relief the paupers 
receive, (charges which are almost contradictory one 
to the other,) goes on : — " God forgive the Atm- 
" gry tenants," (he has before called them proud 
and bloated and bibulous,) " the pampered land- 
" lords, the men who call themselves country gen- 
" tlemen, for permitting this atrocious, this dam- 
" natory system ! What has been, what must con- 
" tiriue to be, the inevitable result? Seared feel- 
" ings, withered joys, boundless hatred, curses not 
" loud but deep, a burning and as yet unslaked thirst 
" for revenge. Such a state of things cannot, and 
" ought not to continue. True, the majority of 
" the present race of agricultural labourers, to use 
y an expressive phrase of their own, * grin and 
" bear it' — but the national schools are imparting 
" education to their children — they are throwing 
" light upon the desert of their ignorance \— with 
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" them the ' march of intellect' and the march of 
" semi-starvation go hand in hand, and as soon at 
" they know their rights and are of riper age, 1 we 
" shall find that they, ' knowing, dare maintain 
" them. 9 99 If this man is not really an hypocrite, 
would to God the " march of his intellect" had 
been allowed to make some further progress be* 
fore he set himself up as a teacher. He goes 
on— "The habitations of the labourers being 
" scattered here and there, the rare opportunities 
" they possess of meeting in large bodies, except at 
"their annual hiring fairs; and their consequent 
" want of union, and ignorance of their strength, 
" have alone prevented these spurned, cheated, and 
"starving slaves from standing in the gap against 
" things as they are F — Things as they are !" 
that is, property as now divided and possessed- 
constitution as it is — the laws of the country. The 
people, the labourers, the bastards of the la- 
bourers, — the mob itself in all its fine composition, 
(I have been behind the scenes, and I can analyse 
the composition of some of the acting mobs ; I 
could point out personally actors who have been 
condemned to transportation, and returned after a 
shortened period in the hulks— actors who have 
been narrowly acquitted of sheep-stealing — actors, 
leaders, who are notorious thimble men, i.e. pro- 
fessed gamblers at fairs — actors who cannot get 
work, only because no one dares to trustthem on 
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their premises)— these are to make our laws — to 
fix the rates of wages — to order the fund out of 
which they shall be ! paid, tithes, rents; pensions 
for. services or no services, revenues, income ac- 
cording to a scale —make sumptuary laws, regu- 
late the customs and excise, way-lay receivers, take 
a restitution of the King's taxes,* — banish from 
their parish obnoxious persons ! These are the 
men' that are to feel their strength, to unite and 
stand in the gap against things as tliey are I! ! 
. If this is not sedition, why prosecute Cobbett or 
Cariile? If a man may. with impunity write such 
words* and publish them to the world, how unjust 
is it to prosecute others for speaking such words! 
A low ignorant creature of the name of Inskip, 
was sentenced at the Sussex assizes, to two years' 
hard labour for words very much on a par with 
these ; and how many are there now suffering dif- 
ferent degrees of punishment for obeying this wri- 
ter's: advice* for frying their " strength, and stand- 
ing- in the gap against things as they art f" Upon 
the principle quifacit per aliumfacit per se, how 
many barns has this writer burnt? 

I have been used to4hink that security of pos- 
session was the essential of liberty; — that the de- 
sire of accumulation was the only stimulus to any 

• At the Assizes at Lewes, some men were tried for having- way- 
laid the Receiver with intent to re-distribute the taxes amongst 
the payers. Happily for them the crime was not completed. 
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exertion beyond the necessity of the day, — that 
accumulation was thesine qua non of persevering in- 
dustry — the promoter of knowledge, skill, science— 
the wealth and happiness of the nation in all its 
parts. According to this newspaper correspondent, 
multiplied population is to unite and make a fresh 
division and apportionment ; — physical strength is 
to claim property and to govern : and we'are to be 
reduced to a savage state, and begin again. Thank 
God, the arm of the law having been exerted, has 
for the present been found sufficient ! Thank God, 
the good sense of the nation prevails, and God 
grant it may still prevail over these preachers of 
folly and wickedness ; these pretenders to bene- 
volence, who, under the mask of humanity and 
love of liberty, are really promoting slavery and 
misery and savage ignorance ! " Call on Mr. 
Brougham for the best energies of his command- 
ing talents and gigantic mind," in furthering your 
senseless proposals ! I have not the honour of 
knowing personally that noble Lord, (as he now is,) 
but surely it requires but little of the power of 
penetration into character, to be feure that such a 
man will be the least likely to countenance or toler- 
ate such mawkish pretensions, such inflammatory 
and deceitful appeals. 

The writer calls the peasantry of England " ill 
" paid ; three-parts starved, utterly degraded ; 
" wretched beings, in a condition below that of 
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" the boors of Russia, the serfs of Poland, the 
" slaves in the West India colonies,"— " under a 
" grinding system, crushed to the marrow and the 
" bones ; they, who ought to have been his bene- 
" factors and protectors, have, vampire-like, sucked 
" his best blood, and gorged and battened on the 
" unholy banquet — compelled to endure pang on 
" pang, comfort after comfort rent away, and in de- 
" spair applied" (justifiably 9 o( course, in this wri- 
ter's view) " the torch to the rich barton of Kent." 
. My friends, I say the whole story, the whole, 
and every part of the representation, is iniquitously 
false; as to fact, I say, from observation and ex- 
perience, that the representation is untrue; and, 
as to reason and sound argument, from the con 
stitution of this free country, I say that it is 
demonstrably impossible. I cannot occupy so 
much of your time now, . as this demonstration 
would require, but I do undertake it in a future 
lecture, if I can obtain an audience ; at present, I 
deliberately make the assertion as to the fact, that 
the agricultural labouring classes have not been 
injured any otherwise than by the pretences of 
their deceivers, or the promptings of the deceived 
— their short-sighted friends — operating together 
with their own thoughtlessness. 

Free labourers form a most valuable part of a 
free community ; and they will ever maintain their 
freedom, not by united physical strength, but from 
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the very nature- of civilized society, . under that 
equal law and. equal liberty, which is the boast; 
the glory, and the happiness of Great Britain, f 
am no aristocrat—no bigot*~no supporter of anti* 
quated, narrow-minded doctrines. I am a lover of 
liberty, and equal liberty — of equal happiness 
amongst all classes of society — claimiug, for all; 
freedom of inquiry, and freedom of speech, and 
freedom of the press, without- which 1 1 could not 
own allegiance to a government, or find existence 
under it tolerable. Thank God, I find' them all ; 
but the present turbulence, fostered, as it has 
been, by those who affect, and falsely pretend to, 
the love of liberty, brings us to the brink of the 
intolerable despotism of the ignorant and wicked; 
I might quote from other papers, and other parti* 
graphs from this one; but I give this as a speci- 
men of the style of these writers, which, I am sorry 
to say, abound ; and now turn, with pleasure, from 
these disgusting letters, and from flippant para- 
graphs of conceited editors, to a letter from an 
observing man, in which he says, " In some of the 
" manufacturing districts, I am informed, by those 
" who are well acquainted with them,, that there is 
" a growing conviction among the operatives, that 
" they are themselves the arbiters, in a great mea- 
" sure, of their own condition ; and that nothing but 
" a limitation of their own numbers, by prudent 
" restraint, can enable them to better it/' They can 
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better their own condition ; and nobody bat them* 
selves can do it for them. A few yean ago, the 
agricultural labourers were beginning to find the 
same thing. This feeling has been eclipsed : for 
their sakes, and for the sake of all, may it re-ap- 
pear ! The English labourer is thoughtless, but 
not idle : he can work, and he is willing to work ; 
but he is sadly apt to be led, by the idle and pro- 
fligate, into discontent. 

Smollett, in one of his characteristic novels, 
makes his surgeon bring to the captain of his ship 
the sick list of the crew* which the captain receives, 
with an oath, that it is a shame to have such a list 
of sick men in a fine new ship. The surgeon hum- 
bly answers* that it is no doubt 1 a shame, since his 
captain calls it so ; but he must blame God Al- 
mighty, not him, who only does his duty in making 
the report. If there are any who consider the re- 
ply irreverent, and not atoned for by the wit and 
force of the reproof, I shall take leave to differ ; 
for the unanswerable satire would be more effectual 
than' a serious sentiment, either to the supposed 
character in the novel, or to the reader ; and I must 
adopt it here. 

We state the fact, that misery is the boundary 
of population. Famine, pestilence, war, are the 
three genera to which all the species of the limita- 
tion of increase of animal life are to be referred. 
These miseries are incessantly working, and to 
them population is always pressed. >«\\a 
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and prove this, do not arraign the wisdom, or the 
goodness and benevolence of Providence, who has 
appointed it ! Those who wilt doubt it, because 
they cannot reconcile it with their ideas of a bene- 
volent Creator, act the part of Smollett's captain — 
we, of his surgeon. 

To man, the Creator has given reason, fore- 
thought, responsibility. They who use these are 
prudent; and are thus saved within the painful 
boundary. On the brute, the painful limitation 
always operates in full force. The numbers of every 
species of the brute creation increase till they want 
food, or become a prey to others ; and they multi- 
ply till they fill up every vacant space, till they 
would actually find no room, unless incessant , de- 
struction carried off the superfluity. And this 
would be the case with man, if fear were not upon 
him, in all stations, and under all circumstances. 
The laws, the customs, and usages ; shame, fear 
of poverty, even the setting up one kind of plea- 
sure and temptation against another, keep it uni- 
versally in some degree of check, and operate in 
aid of virtue and prudence — the feeling that it 
is criminal to bring into the world offspring that 
the parent cannot cherish and support. But all 
these operate more on the higher classes than on 
the lower. Men of family will not lose their caste ; 
that is, not generally ; those who are imprudent, do. 
Two generations are sufficient to deprive them of 
it. They sink, and are lost sight of by their equals ; 
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but they have a place to sink to, and their pos- 
terity remains for a while on a lower level, and 
may start afresh from that; but with not much 
better chance than those who began from that 
level. If those on such lower level imprudently 
multiply, they fall to the lowest, and are at the 
bottom of society. On those who are at the bot- 
tom, prudence cannot operate, and when they mul- 
tiply, as they do, they must pull down those above 
them, or die of want, disease, or the sword. Fa- 
mine, pestilence, war, are the boundary of un- 
checked population. 

Poor Malthus! what obloquy has been thrown 
on him, for merely " doing his duty in presenting 
the sick list to the captain," in endeavouring to 
inculcate that providential restraint is the means 
of preserving man within the painful limits to 
which brutes are subjected. What if a pious 
man, after reading from the psalm, " Thou openest 
thy hand, and satisfiest the desires of every living 
thing,'" should call another impious because he 
stated the fact, that he saw families perishing in 
hunger, and solicited aid for them; this is the 
head and front of Malthus's offending. That 
Cobbett should abuse him, is rather a compliment 
than an imputation; but let not his manly and 
virtuous suggestions subject him to the heedless 
uninquiring suspicion of the rational and benevo- 
lent. 
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Now die well-meaning end kind-hearted, as' 
well as those who: are merely selfishly frightened 
at the present powerful invasion on their property 
and comfort, are really going about to consider 
hoW to remove those limits which the Creator 
has appointed}? instead of endeavouring to make 
evident to all 9 (to the unthinking as well as to the 
prudent, to the Jpoor as well as to the rich,) what 
careful observation, and' serious reflection, makes 
manifest; and sets above all doubt, that only fore- 
sight, and prudential restraint, can sate the outer 
circle of human population from: absolute misery, 
Foster that circle, another rises beyond it, and so 
on< ad infinitum. 

To foster and cherish that outer circle, is now 
actually the object' of the benevolent; and it is 
doubly absurd, .inasmuch as it is evidently impos- 
sible in the nature of {kings, and also as it operates 
in the direction contrary to the kind intention, and 
leads to absolute famine, before the thousands born 
ladt * night, grow- up to manhood. " Raise their 
wages, so that every man may be able to provide 
for a wife and five children, with so much bread, 
so much- butcher's meat, and beer for the working 
man, so much potato, bacon, cheese, butter, and a 
little tea for the wife, and milk for the children."* 
(Literally, I have seen lists of the necessary com- 
forts of the poor made out in form for the purpose 
of fixing the weekly quantum to be given.) " All 
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comforts to which the honest peasantry are entitled 
— necessaries indeed, unless you will grind them to 
the lowest state of bare existence: recommend 
such wages to be paid as will famish these com- 
forts; and where they cannot find employment and 
wages, , order the overseer to pay them from the 
poorVrate, and, of course, to levy on the rich, 
(who are they P) a rate sufficient to provide them." 
Imust recommend to these benevolent parties, be- 
fore they preach and publish their scheme too 
extensively, to study awhile, and find out the prin- 
ciple of a perpetual >self-moving machine-+one that 
shall wind itself up without aid of man, or con- 
tinue its motion by means of some acting principle 
not always tending to a close. Probably, there are 
always some persons, even amongst the educated 
classes, who conceive that the thing is not impos* 
sible ; and in point of fact, it is not uncommon 
for young mechanics to employ their inventive 
imagination, with the hope of success; and those 
who think themselves one stage wiser, (but who 
are really a stage or two behind the aspiring ex- 
perimenter,) tell them it cannot answer, because 
they cannot overcome friction, nor the resistance 
of the atmosphere, nor find materials that will not 
wear out. . 

Now, give the mechanist all thede powers, and 
he is not one step nearer. He wants the primum 
mobile. 

The first impulse must be infinite* ot vl 
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come to an end. " There needs no ghost to tell us 
that!" 

What is the first impelling powfer of any self- 
moving machine ? Either gravitation or elasticity. 
The first causes the weight to descend, and in its 
descent to move the work ; but the descent must 
come to an end, of course. Then let the works raise 
another weight, which, when the first stops, shall 
move the works, and cause them to raise the first 
again, and so on alternately. 

But one weight will not raise another equal 
weight to an equal height ; for if gravitation act 
equally on both, neither can preponderate. Here 
again we can do without the " ghost." Make 
them unequal, the heavier will raise the lighter, 
which will have retarded the descent of the first. 
It will have prolonged, in the same proportion as 
it has weakened, the motion of the works; but 
then it ends. 

Of elasticity, (the main-spring of a watch,) the 
same thing, precisely, may be predicated. Let the 
unwinding of one wind up another, still, if equal, 
neither can prevail : if unequal, the action of the 
lesser must be annihilated. 

Steam might be mentioned ; but that is " elas- 
ticity." It is raised by fire, and fire may be called 
a power : but fire must be kept up by consumable 
fuel. Find a perpetual Jire, your business is 
done : but not till then. 

Modify the application of your powers in all the 
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infinitude of invention: the principle is not "in 
it," (to use a conversational phrase of the late Dr. 
Maskelyne's ;) and you cannot create a principle. 

I shall now take the phrase that learned philo- 
sopher used in answer to any scheme he saw 
through, and say to these visionary, though kind, 
providers for the improvident^ multiplying poor, 
" t tell you, sir, it isn't in it." You have not 
found, nor ever will you find, a perpetual fire. 
You have not found, nor ever will you find, a per- 
petual fund, from which it is possible to supply 
wages or poor-relief. You must have growing 
supplies of fuel for your fire : you must have profit 
to supply wages from: — profit is the growing fuel. 
Not money, riches, possession, capital, (for all this 
is exhaustible fuel, is rapidly consumed, and will 
soon go out,) but profit. The employer must de* 
rive a profit upon the work of the labourer, and no 
diminution of rent or taxes will even tend to supply 
its place. Give the farmer a sum of money, will 
he lay out that in employing labourers unless their 
labour will be profitable — will return him a crop 
that will sell for more than its cost? Why should 
he? What possible motive can he have for it? 
He is certainly better enabled to give in charity ; 
but that is not wages. You have given him fuel; 
but unless its consumption will move an engine 
that produces more than it consumes, he will keep 
it to boil his own pot as long as it will last. 
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: Remit the whole of his rent, or suppose him to 
have a loan, or a gift, or a legacy, it is all the 
same thing. If he has no capital* he must stop in 
a week ; if he has an insufficient capital, he must 
employ it in payment of wages first. His defici- 
ency will deprive him of profit, and of course he 
will pay no rent; but as far as his capital will go, 
it will be laid out in labour. Make up for him the 
deficiency of his capital, still he must pay for la- 
bour first; profit upon that labour is the only fund 
for the payment of labour again, and then of rent* 

The " rapaciousness of landlords," which the 
"Peasant's Friend" shows up with so much affected 
indignation; would not, in the remotest degree,' 
injure the labourer. However, I shall in another 
lecture; show that it cannot exist; 

I fchall just mention here an incident of late oc- 
currence. About the beginning of last November, 
I was conversing with an intelligent paid overseer 
of a certain parish, and I asked him what was the 
state of the parish at that time— how he expected 
to get through the winter— how many' men out of 
employ ? " Very fortunate indeed, Sir," was his 
answer; " going on very comfortably; we are 
paying the sick, and the old, and the children, as 
usual,, but there are no working men unemployed." 

The: diabolical infection reached the parish im- 
mediately afterwards. Increase of wages was 
demanded and' acceded to— abatement of tithes 
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demanded and acceded to — there are thirty men 
immediately out of employ. They, of course, at 
the next " pay-day," as it is termed, demand in- 
stant relief ; viz. two shillings a day from the 
parish : atid the general system of "billetting out " 
obtains again. I relate the fact only, and leave all 
comment to the newspaper editors — to the "pea- 
sants' 1 friends " — and to the benevolent " old ladies 
of both sexes in and out of Parliament." 

But it is asked, (very fairly,) has not a man a 
right to the support of that life God has given him 
in the. world into which he is sent ? " Man shall 
eat bread by the sweat of bis brow." Has he not 
a right to his bread, if willing to sweat for it? I 
mean thus to put it on the strongest footing in 
favour of the argument of right. 

We must discuss the word " right" a little. A 
claim of right must be upon or against another. 
Upon whom is man's claim supposed to be made? 
Upon his Maker ? I shall leave to the questioner 
to frame his answer. 

Upon his fellow-men ? Not to take the bread 
from another. 

" But there is bread enough forthem and him4oo." 

I have already shown, that if the claim is in- 
cessant, the supply will be exhausted. 

" Will be ; — but it is not : has he a claim while 
it lasts?" 

I answer, he has that species of claim which, 
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perhaps, your feelings of humanity will not allow 
you wholly to resist ; but a claim of right — no ; 
not on any but his parents. They owe it him: 
and they must pay it, even unto slavery. 

u But his parents cannot pay it; what is to be- 
come of him V 

I answer, he has the claim of humanity upon 
his fellow-men. 

" Of humanity ! but that is a claim of right and 
justice." 

No ! a just demand leaves no room for charity, i 
I must illustrate this by example. At the be- 
ginning of the French revolution, nobles, gentry ^ 
families, priests, fled from slaughter, and landed on 
the coast of Sussex, destitute of every thing. 

The inhabitants went down to them, lodged 
them, by multitudes, in barns ; sheltered arid fed 
them for a season, until further provision was 
made for them ; I don't well remember how. 
Humanity prompted the Sussex people so to act, 
and the claims of the perishing victims on their 
humanity were strong. If, before they were so 
met, some had seized a sheep, and killed and 
dressed it for food, their act would have been 
justifiable by the necessity, and, of course, ex- 
cused. But if they had compelled flocks of sheep, 
and boiled their mutton, and forcibly maintained 
possession of their lodging, and taken each half a 
bed from a peasant, would the owners of the bed 
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mod the sheep have been bound in justice to yield 
it? 

During the consequent war, English transports, 
with troops on board, were wrecked on the coast 
of Normandy. To the credit of the French nation, 
and to the credit of human nature, I record, that 
the sufferers were rescued from the watery grave, 
and cherished, and fed by the inhabitants. True, 
they were immediately afterwards marched into 
the interior as prisoners of war ; but, under the 
first calamity, the very parties who, if they had 
met in arms, would be slaying each other, were, the 
one humanely bestowing, and the other gratefully 
receiving, the kindnesses of charity. Cannot 
this be distinguished from just demand ? from ab- 
stract right ? 

Let me take another instance. Multitudes of 
Italian, and afterwards of Spanish patriots, refu- 
gees, exiles, reached the British shore. They 
swarmed, and our streets were filled with pitiable 
objects. The government could not provide for 
them, for that would be inviting all the outcasts 
of Europe to divide with us ; but the charity of 
individuals was irresistibly moved, and the exer- 
tions made to feed and lodge them, and continued 
month after month, and year after year, proved 
what are the claims of humanity in emergencies 
where unforeseen calamity falls on our fellow men, 
friends, strangers, or even enemies. The sums 
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collected were allotted and distributed, with great 
attention and difficulty during a lengthened pe- 
riod, by a committee, according to the registered 
number of the objects. 

Now suppose some of these unfortunate objects 
had thought fit to take to themselves wives, and 
multiply the number of applicants, and demand, as 
a right, that their children's mouths should be 
filled ! Why, unless you could subdivide the sub- 
scriptions in such manner that the aggregate of 
the parts shall be more than the original whole, some 
must starve. Can such a father claim of right 
that he shall be relieved in proportion to the nam* 
ber. of his family ? " I am willing to work," he 
says 5 but we must answer, " you are too late, 
Sir ; you must starve ; famine is the boundary of 
population ; and it is you, not we, that must suffer 
it : we may feed your children, because we cannot 
bear to see them die; but it ought to.be with your 
share." 

So much for man's right : but don't blame the 
" surgeons." 

Surely the distinction between a claim of right, 
in the abstract, and a claim on your humanity, 
is not a distinction without a difference. There is 
a practical difference, and therefore a necessary 
distinction. In the one case you feel for fellow 
man, humanity— you feel with him, sympathy. 
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The pain of seeing misery, is greater than that of 
jmyation or exertion in relieving it. 

To the claim of rig ht, you demur till convinced 
of it; then you yield by the compulsion of your 
conscience, whatever privation or exertion it may 
cause. You pay your debt even if it leaves 
your creditor richer than yourself ; —even if it 
leaves you dependent on his charity ; and thus we 
come to an express distinction between the claim of 
the improvident parent, and the claim of the inno- 
cent offspring ; and it is a practical distinction. 

The parent has no right— he is not your " credi- 
tor and if he enforces his claim, he robs you. 
You do not sympathise with him. "Give us. of 
your oil, for our lamps are gone out/' was a claim 
that did not meet with sympathy, but on the con- 
trary, left the claimants to all the consequences of 
their heedlessness. On the other side, your sympa- 
thy with a fellow-creature impels you to save the 
shipwrecked object, or the perishing child. You 
are not robbed— the force is from within your own 
bosom : and in this country it is never wanting. 

The" Peasant's Friend," therefore, stimulates the 
peasant to robbery, under pretence of appealing to 
justice, and in a false, though specious and affected, 
indignant appeal to sympathy, he steels your mind, 
and prompts you to self-defence and resistance. 

But is England over-peopled ? No ; nor can it 
ever be. The soil will produce food for a greater 
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number than now exist upon it ; or the ports will 
admit food enough, though the soil should pro- 
duce nothing. The mistake consists in the erro- 
neous term. It is not superabundant population, 
it is disproportionate increase Of population. I 
trust the distinction is already made evident, in 
this and the former lecture, and I request my hear* 
ers to consider all the preceding distinctions in-that 
light, and say whether the proposition is not fairly 
made out. 

Well ; be it so, as to the terms ; and under this 
new definition, you ask again, is this population 
so disproportionate, that you cannot turn it to ac- 
count in any way upon the lands, in higher culti- 
vation and improvement, if the farmers had their 
restored or increased capitals ? (for it is admitted 
they have been sinking their capitals.) 

This question, (from the very nature of the sub- 
ject,) it must be difficult to answer with any de- 
gree of certainty. It is a question of estimate ; of 
expectation founded on experience and observa- 
tion and calculation ; — a balance of uncertainties. 
But thus far we have got. Diminution of rent 
will do nothing : for the rent depends upon the 
profit, not the profit upon the rent. The landlord 
may go without, but the labourer will be employ- 
ed,, if the judicious employment of the capital 
will return more than the outlay, that is, more 
than the employment of their capital will return 
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in any other way ; or in other words, common 
interest and any degree of profit beyond. If the 
profit is small, the tenant will live, and that's all : 
if it is better, he will pay his rent, or a part of it. 
Now there is no want of capital in England, nor 
are the possessors of capital at all unwilling to em- 
ploy it on land ; there is more appearance of a too 
speculative inclination to try it. On this part of 
the subject I must not enter now. My first busi- 
ness was with labourers and population. I have 
taken up more of your time, and made less pro- 
gress than I could have wished, but there was 
much ground to clear away, and principle to esta- 
blish, besides the prejudice and falsehood, to con- 
tradict and expose. 

If I find a disposition on the part of my hearers, 
to suffer me to proceed, I shall, in my next Lecture, 
venture on the examination of some very common 
and plausible, but rsally vain, schemes for the be- 
nefit of the poor ; — on the more difficult investi- 
gation of the circumstances that have led to the 
unprofitableness of the cultivation of land : and if 
we can find out the causes, we will try to find the 
best attainable remedies. 

I request your attendance in the same place 
next week. 

END OF THE SECOND LECTURE. 

B 



POSTSCRIPT. 



I have found so much of what I have here said, 
in Mr. Senior's preface to his " Three Lectures on 
the Rate of Wages," &c. delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, that I should be accused of pla- 
giarism without acknowledgment, if I were to say 
nothing on the subject. 

I had " delivered " part, and prepared the whole, 
of these two " lectures/' before I saw Mr. Senior's 
book : and I say this, not by way of boast, but as 
requiring rather excuse ; for a man ought to read 
what is written before he attempts to put forth 
anything on the same subject; but "a country 
gentleman " may hope for some allowance on that 
score. In truth, I had ordered the book, and, 
owing to some mistake, failed for two months to 
procure it. In the mean time, we were pressed on 
all sides by riots, and threats, and false doctrines, 
which it was the immediate interest of all classes 
to put down. I have been not mortified, but highly 
gratified to find my doctrines so confirmed ; and , 
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instead of exclaiming, " pereant qui ante nos nos- 
tra dixerint," I will say, "vivant qui in eadem 
causs& tanto magis eloquentiae vim adhibuerint." 
I am now not sorry that I did not meet with the 
book sooner; for if I had, I might have been 
afraid to go over the featoe gfottfid^ whereas, hav- 
ing ventured, I may have carried Mr. Senior's 
instructions into places they would not have pene- 
trated. His lectures cannot be too generally read 
and studied ; and hi« preface,.in ; particular, I should 
consider it the dpty of every gentleman cto read, 
who- is intending -to preseat ^petitions to govera* 
meat, or to devise plans <aod remedies for the evils 
we suffer under. 

ReadingMr. Senior's preface! waastruck with the 
cointidedee of the same words* in the same .order 
with mine. " Fatnine^pestilence, (civil) war," I 
will npteay they are original with me, for it is not 
feaay to distinguish our pwn long antecedent cogi* 
tetions end phraseology* from 'our memory of what 
we have learned. Perhaps it may be a phrase of 
M*lthus!s— this I know, I used it forty years 
gg<V atid 4 hundred times since, inconversatioa; 
and before AlaUhus's book . was , published, I havq 
been used? to: declare it te be evident, that the mul* 
tiplioatiou of fctfimfd liffc.ip every species, was re- 
strained only by a boundary of destruction ,©f some 
fcirtd; fron^ the w^orm or ineect,; to the bird, fish) 
or quadrup«0d > perifihing, either as pr^y to aheix 
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superiors, or for want of prey themselves, or from 
mutual contest ; that it is the same with savage or 
civilized man : and instead of being surprised, 
either now or in old times, at finding that others 
have gone over the same ground in their cogita- 
tions, I have rather wondered that it should not 
be evident to all, that it was the design of the 
Creator, that this elasticity, which seeks every 
vacant space, till the species becomes compressed, 
or the individuals cut off, shall be the means of 
filling the world with life ; that while he has placed 
man in a state of temptation, he has not only given 
him forethought and prudence, but has commanded 
him, under the severest penalties, to use them. 

Having thus mentioned Mr. Senior's preface, I 
must pilfer a little, and excuse myself by declaring 
the temptation too strong to resist. 

"The slave cannot choose his owner, his em- 
ployment, or his residence ; his whole services are 
the property of another ; and their value, however 
high, gives him no additional claim. On the other 
hand, he is entitled to subsistence for himself and his 
family, — clothing, lodging, food, medical attend- 
ance ; every thing in short which is necessary to 
keep him in health and strength, is provided for 
him, from the same motives, and with the same 
liberality, that they are provided for the other do- 
mestic animals of his master. He is bound to 
labour, and he has a right to be maintained. He 
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is equally incapable of being benefited by^self-ce- 
strajnt, or injured by improvidence. While aiaglev 
he receives a bate subsistence ; if he have ai faiftily* 
hisi maintenance rises in precise proportion to his 
want8 ;-n-the prudential check t6 population does 
not exist it is kept down, >if at all, by bppres* 
sion on the part of the master, or vice on that of 
the slave; i t 

" The free man is the master 6f his exertions, 
and of his residence. As he may refuiae toi labour 
at all, he may ask, fdr his services, whatever re- 
muneration he thinks fit ; but asfco one is bound 
to ' purchase those Services, and as no one is obliged 
to afford him food, clothing, or any of the neces- 
saries of lift, he is forced, if he would subsist* to 
follow such trade; and dwell in such place, .and 
exert such diligence; as will make his services 
worth purchasing ; and he is forced to offer them 
for sale, by the same necessity which forces the ca- 
pitalist to offer him wages An exchange for them: 
and the bargain is settled, like all other free bar-* 
gains, by the respective market values of the things 
exchanged.; 1 > 

•* The poor laws, as administered in the Southern 
districts of England, are an attempt to uftite the 
irreconcilable advantages of freedom and servitude. 
The labourer is to be a free agent; but without the 
hazards of free agency wtolrt free from the coer- 
cion, but to enjoy the sure subsistence, of the slave. 
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He is expected to be diligent, though he has no 
fear of want — provident, though his pay rises as 
his family increases. 

- " In the natural state of the relation between the 
capitalist andvthe labourer,- when the amount of 
wages to be paid, and of work to be done; are the 
subjects of. a free and open bargain; when the la* 
bourer obtains, and knows that he is to ; obtain, 
just what his services are worth to his employer, he 
must feel any fall in the price of his /labour to be 
an'eVil ; but is not likely to complain of it as an 
injustice. 

~ " But the instant wages cease to be a bargain, 
the instant the labourer is paid, not according to his 
ealue^buthis wants, he ceases to be a - free man.' 19 
■ • • ' I trust it will not be supposed that I mean to leave 
the present number; oif the labouring class literally 
unprovided for* and really subjected to the griev- 
bus penalties of improvidence, for which much ex-r 
cuse is to be made ; improvidence, owing, in part, 
to their ignorance, when they plight have been 
better taught ; in part, to the heedlessness and 
errors of others, who ought tq have known, better ; 
and the short-sightedness of interested members 
of their Vestries : to the deceptions practised upon 
them by designing men, or the inconsiderate .inter- 
ference of injudicious friends; on all which grounds 
much sympathy is due to them. Not only have 
you permitted this pressure to arise, but it must be 
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admitted, that (however unwarily) you have encou- 
raged it. 

It was not the fault of the magistrates, for if a 
law involves an impossibility, (which the 43rd of 
Eliz., the foundation of the magistrate's autho- 
rity, certainly does), how can they act ? The per- 
petual evil of discretionary decisions, changing 
with the circumstances of individual cases, was 
forced upon them. 

Neither were the Vestries so much to blame. 
Under a choice of evils, men will take that which 
is the least pressingybr the present. Short-sighted 
they have been ; but who is not, when difficulties 
press ? The difficulty of collecting the tax is so 
great ; the enforcing of warrants upon some who 
are rated, (but who are in reality poorer than the 
paupers,) is so severe and melancholy — the clamour 
of the paupers, at the same time so loud, — that in 
the conflicting pressures, the Vestries are reduced 
to expedients ; and they too readily (in the wages 
for forced labour) make unjust, illegal, and* preju- 
dicial distinctions between the single and the 
married men. 

However, the calamity does exist, and whatever 
its origin, or whatever the circumstances under 
which it has grown, relief must be found for it. 

Diseases may be so complicated, as to require 
at one and the same time, different (even opposite) 
treatment, t. e. the system of treatment may be 
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jntenupted temporarily, by the necessity of an 
opposite .expedient. 

. The use of brandy and opium will undermine a 
manVconfltitution, and dreader him nervous, trem- 
blings and>imbecik in body and mind ; yet an opiate 
infy b* necessary to lull a paroxysm of pain grea- 
ter than the patient's frame can, bear ; or brandy 
may be poured in to :re*excite ;the almost ceasing 
vitality, and restore the functions of the body. The 
patient is <in this situation now, and present tern* 
porary expedients must be resorted to in the;first 
instance, almost contrary to the ;prudent and ne- 
cessary regimen . that is to be abided by to preserve 
health when restored. 

Now it is very pretty, (and assuredly very right,) 
to talk of economy in the State ; but let us not de- 
ceive ourselves, (and surely let us not deign or dare 
to deceive the labouring classes,) with the belief 
that (public economy will at the present crisis help 
them to occupation, or help us to pay them for it 
Wages cannot continue to be paid but out of pro* 
fit; and that cannot exist but from productivk 
labour ; but unproductive or semi-productive em- 
ployment, by way of charity, asatar, must be the 
opiate or cordial for the moment. To economize* 
is to diminish wages, and do without labour. Re- 
duce your establishments, by way of finding em- 
ployment for crying labourers! Cease to build 
ships, and turn five hundred men out of a dock- 
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yard, and tell the poor that it is for their Bakes* 
and for then present relief! This is throwing dust 
in their eyes, and compelling them to turn round 
on their deceivers, as soon as their eyes are open. 
Stop public works, and send the builders to seek 
employment, (and from those, too, whose salaries 
you are petitioning government to reduce !) and 
call meetings to frame such petitions ! No ! pe- 
tition for a cordial for the patient now— expense, 
sacrifice, tax, in the emergency. We know we 
must pay for extravagance afterwards; but you 
may now consider the extravagance as having taken 
place. It is like paying off the debts of an extra* 
vagant heir.; he must take up money now, and 
economize at leisure. 

I am sorry to have been obliged to raise the 
price of " " admission." The hearers on this day, 
are of a class that expect more space and better 
light, and their attendance may not be so numer- 
ous as at the former Lecture. Besides it might 
be more reasonably expected that I should be ready 
to contribute to that class of hearers to whom the 
first was addressed ; which certainly has been the 
case, though my room filled. 
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LECTURE m. 



I would wish to avoid entirely all party ques- 
tions, political at any rate, and am unwilling even 
to mention the words " present ministry," or "last 
ministry ;" and shall not say a syllable of reform 
in parliament, or of the other topics now so much 
in discussion. My subject, however, obliges me 
to lament the unfortunate coincidence in time, of 
the questions of Reform, Economy, and the Anti- 
Union Irish Assemblies, with the present state of 
the labouring classes, in relation to their employ- 
ers, their parishes, and the country at large. Not 
only $re the various consideration? and the various 
conflicting calls of the different parties overwhelm- 
ing to the minds of those in power, but the govern- 
ment is simultaneously pressed, by the cirqum- 
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stances themselves, to measures and systems op- 
posite to each other. 

This was mentioned in my last lecture, and 
I trust it is so obvious when once noticed, that it 
will be unnecessary to enlarge on it now. We are 
imperiously called on for immediate relief and tem- 
porary expense, and afterwards for healthy regi- 
men and permanent system. 

Among the various plans that are proposed for 
the immediate or permanent benefit of the labour- 
ing classes, we have — 

1. A return to paper credit. 

2. Reduction of the interest on the national 
debt. 

3. Reductions of pensions and salaries, and 
general state economy. 

4. Diminution of rents. 

5. Diminution of tithes, or lowering the existing 
compositions. 

6. Reduction of the extent of farms. 

7. Gardens to the cottagers ; allotments of spots 
of land at low rents, or without rent ; colonization 
in the country. 

- 8. Billeting or allotments of the labourers to 
the farmers, who shall be bound to employ them, 
at sufficient wages, in proportion to the extent of 
their farms* 

* 9. Loans to the farmers. 

- 10. Commutation of tithes 
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- 1 1. Parochial loans to the pauper, in lieu of re- 
lief, or " pay/' as they call it. 

12. Deportation to other countries. Emigration. 

13. Discouragement of early marriages. 
Of these plans, 

The 1st is ruinous ; would be returning to a 
system, to which we may, perhaps, impute no 
small part of our still existing evils ; and, having not 
yet effectually recovered from the disturbance which 
the change (the return even from bad to better) 
gave, to commerce, to fair bargain, to estimate of 
value of property and possession to wade a second 
time through all the evils of change, for the pur- 
pose of dwelling again in a slough. 

The 2nd is unjust and revolutionary. 

The next four are purely visionary and de- 
ceptive. 

The 7th, doubtful at best ; and to be tried only 
with caution and much modification. 

The 8th impossible, and the attempt destructive 
to the very interests it professes to serve. It is a 
continuance, or merely a modification, of the pre* 
sent ruinous system. 

. The 9th may be left to itself. It is optional to 
individuals to try the experiment. 

The 10th is undoubtedly of high value j' and 
it may be hoped will be considered as necessary. 

The 11th may lead to, and prove an auxiliary 
under the 12th and 13th. 



But the great hope, the only prospect -of a per- 
manently restored prosperity of the country; rests 
on the two last. 

I shall say something of each one separately. 

Of the first plan sufficient has been said above. 

Concerning the second, I must enter a little into 
preliminary explanation. 

The national debt, or funded debt, is a contract 
or obligation, to pay the fundbolder, perpetually, 
a certain annual sum ; but the government has 
reserved a right to redeem that annuity* on pay* 
ment of the fixed sum agreed on at the time of the 
bargain. The agreement is made in open market ; 
the highest bidder contracts for the loan wanted 
by government. In the open market, purchasers 
bid for portions of the omnium, as it is called, 
Ithat is, the stock, or various stocks, of which the 
bargain consists,) with all its conditions and 
contingencies : they stand for the time as partners 
with the highest bidder. When the instalments 
are paid up, and the money in die hands of the 
national treasury, it becomes stock, and bears its 
denomination of three per cent, four per eent, 
five per cent.. &c. according to the terns of 
ttt* bargain. The several values at sseh several 
tuuda tiuctu&te tcvuu time to time* accovdmg to 
the tucituutttcn and opportunity of persons desvoos 
to u*\v*: utvvo ujvu t^tere*t» oc w&Ktuij: to have 
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the money itself in hand for other purposes. He 
who wants the money will sell as high as he can ; 
he who has money to lay out will of course watch 
his opportunity, and purchase at as low a price as 
he can. 

I am almost ashamed to go through this detail 
of matters, which one might suppose to be fami- 
liarly known to all persons of education and pro- 
perty, whatever the nature of that property may 
be: but really the general line of conversation, 
from the stage-coach or riding talk, or tea-table or 
after-dinner chat, or from the beer-house to the 
Senate-house debate, is frequently such as to 
oblige one to go back to A. B. C. in order to reply 
to the censures on " the drones," who derive their 
income from the funds. There are no drones. All 
the fundholders , capital is in active employ ; con- 
stantly paying a whole series of agricultural, and 
manufacturing, and sea-faring labourers. I beg 
leave to refer to my first Lecture, where this is de- 
monstrated. 

It follows, of course, from the preceding detail, 
that the fluctuating balance of demand and sup- 
ply will fix the price : but every purchaser be- 
comes a voluntary party to the original bargain ; 
he stands in the place of the first bidders }. has all 
the claims, and is subject to all the conditions 
which were first made. If he finds at a future 
time that he cannot sell but at a loss, however 
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great that may be, still, so long as government 
performs its part of the bargain, aud pays him the 
stipulated annual sum, he cannot complain ; nei- 
ther can he complain, on the other side, if govern- 
ment takes advantage of the privilege it has re- 
served, to redeem the annuity, by tendering the 
sum originally agreed on, even thpugh the stock- 
holder so paid off should find that he cannot, with 
the sum so paid, obtain elsewhere the same, or 
nearly the same interest he could have obtained 
with the original purchase-money in that invest- 
ment. But if government should reduce the an- 
nual payment without tendering the sum agreed 
for, or should attempt to compel the stockholder 
to accept of a less sum in redemption of it, it would 
be a direct breach of national faith, a direct un- 
qualified fraud. 

If government were now to commit the breach of 
faith here alluded to, it would be dividing the coun- 
try into two parties : one of which would say to the 
other, " You have cheated me, and I will not sub- 
mit," and that is a revolution. But the good sense 
of the country is such, that we may feel confident 
no minister will ever propose, (or, at least, parlia- 
ment will never suffer,) a bill to pass so contrary 
to both justice and prudence. 

If, indeed, we ever come to that state when the 
supplies cannot be raised, and England becomes 
bankrupt, that will not be breach of faith ; but, in 
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that sad case, the land will be assets, and John 
Bull. will assuredly take his dividend. But there are 
those who still say, the stock was purchased when 
the bank-note was depreciated, and the dividends 
are now paid in coin, or notes equal in value ; and 
therefore they ought to be lowered to the value of 
the depreciated notes. But who knows when the 
present stockholder purchased, or what he took 
into consideration ? The loan was made upon an 
estimate of contingencies — all subsequent pur- 
chasers stand in the place of the first— the prices 
have varied from time to time according to the de- 
preciated or restored value of the paper, or according 
to the then estimate of all contingencies, whether 
the seller or buyer doubted or relied on the pledge 
of parliament to call in paper money at the ap- 
pointed period. 

A few years ago, the five per cents, were paid 
off— a saving to the nation, and indicative of its 
prosperity, but to many individuals a very great 
inconvenience. It was, in fact, a sudden reduction 
of 20 per cent, on income arising from all capital 
so invested. Afterwards the four per cents, were 
reduced to three and a half — a loss of one-eighth, or 
twelve and a half percent. Could they complfein ? 
Certainly not. The government fulfils its pj(rt of 
the bargain. Why did I purchase five per cents, 
when I might have taken three per cents. P Because 
they yielded higher interest Why did they yield 
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higher interest? Because purchasers knew that 
the power to pay it off was reserved; and the 
chance that the ministers would be able to make 
the saving was set against the higher interest, and 
in the estimation of the more prudent calculator 
outweighed the prospect of the profit. 

But would you really reduce their incomes 
again, taking your estimated difference of value be- 
tween coin and depreciated paper ? They paid their 
purchase-money in the then currency of the realm, 
which they were obliged to take in lieu of gold. As 
well might an insurance office say, when the sum 
insured is demanded of them by the families of the 
deceased insured, " When we took your premiums, 
we did not expect a severe winter that would carry 
off the old people as the last has done, or a rainy 
autumn that left an epidemic; we'll return you 
your premium*— that's all you have paid, and all 
you shall receive." — " But," they answer, " eur 
fathers paid the premiums according to your esti- 
mate of all contingencies. Pay us : your excuse 
is wicked." 

I now go to the third of the above-mentioned 
plans, viz. State Economy-— reduction of Civil List, 
Salaries, Pensions, &c I have greatly wished to steer 
entiftSy clear of party politics ; and for the present, 
even of the agitated questions of political economy,' 
except so far as they strictly and necessarily form 
a part of our inquiries into the rela&OTi o£\*tottTst«a 
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and employer. I will take it for granted, that the 
parliamentary examination into the important 
questions above alluded to, is judicious and neces- 
sary, and entered into with due zeal and due tern- 
perance, and I will' hope for happy results. 

Still I will ask, " Is it not shameful on the part 
of demagogues and newspaper correspondents and 
editors, — is it not a gross imposition on the people, 
so to appeal to them, and rouse them to call for 
retrenchment, cheating them into the expectation 
that it will furnish them with present employment ? 

Carry the call for reduction of Civil List, Pension 
List, Salaries, to the utmost extent — and suppose 
all that is called for granted ; not only would the 
amount be absolutely unfelt and imperceptible by 
the labouring population, but if it were multiplied 
one hundred fold, so as materially to lessen the 
burthens on the country, the immediate effect would 
be, that the minister would be enabled to take off 
so much taxation, which the working classes do not 
pay, and those who lose their salaries or pensions 
(whether justly or not I do not inquire) must with* 
draw so much of their expenditure, which the work- 
ing classes do receive. 

Call for it in Parliament if you please, but do 
not pretend to the working classes tbat*%4s for 
their sakes, when you know in your conscience 
that your view is, either to lessen your assessed 
taxes> or to avoid a ptopetty ta& ot 'wsfiittkfcto, 
else to gain popularity. 
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Suppose you were to strike off even to the 
amount of fifteen millions a-year, would it give 
the labourers one' breakfast in that time? Remem- 
ber, that it is not divided amongst the population 
per capita, but only according to the proportion of 
taxes the individuals pay. 

I know perfectly well, that what men save from 
taxation they will have to spend in another way ; 
and in some way much more comfortable to them- 
selves, and probably to those whom they deal 
with ; and I have before shown, that it must be 
spent in labour. But since, whatever the govern* 
ment saves by retrenchment must first be taken 
from the income of individuals, and of course from 
their expenditure, it follows that so much employ- 
ment must be withdrawn from persons who used 
to be paid for it by those individuals, (from the 
trades-people, for instance,) who feel the loss im- 
mediately and it comes imperceptibly afterwards 
to others. The country will be enriched by the 
diminution of taxation, after a while, but for the 
present moment the distress you are proposing to 
relieve is aggravated. But, carry it to any sup- 
posable or unsupposable extent, how soon will the 
agricultural labourer get increased employment 
from .tjtis proposed economy? Will it be next 
week^aext month, next summer, even ? 

How can any one fail to observe the contradic- 
tory efforts made by .the same individuals in the 
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same circumstances ? For instance, in all cases of 
public mourning lasting over a royal birth-day, 
or any grand court f£te, or the like ; — there is so 
much lamentation over the loss of trade and em- 
ployment, for the dresses, &c. ; sometimes lamen- 
tations, that there are no drawing-rooms ; the 
decay of trade imputed to the want of spirit of 
people of fashion, and the example set by the 
court; petitions presented by deputations from 
trades; and royal personages prayed to coun- 
tenance public fiStes, and encourage expenditure 
by the court and fashionable world, for the revival 
of trade ; — and now, petitions on the contrary side, 
and under circumstances perfectly similar,— re- 
trenchment and saving called for in every quarter ; 
and, in a late instance, the giving up a royal claim, 
which will save in taxation one three hundredth 
part of a pound sterling for every subject, and which, 
if laid out in the wardrobe it was intended for, would 
bave created a fashion, and given a little spirit to 
complaining manufacturers, is hailed as a gracious 
boon. If there is any meaning in the metaphor of 
blowing hot and cold with the same breath, surely 
it is applicable to the inconsistent cries for present 
employment of the poor, and present retrenclwent 
and economy in the highest quarters. A 

Let it not be understood that I undervalue pro- 
per economy and remission of taxation ; but, to 
deceive ourselves, and to persuade the farmers, and 



to persuade, and let them persuade, the working 
men, that reform and retrenchment and the taking 
off a million or two of taxation will restore the 
profits of agriculture, and raise wages, is to blind 
ourselves, and lead the blind; and I cannot re- 
proach myself for having taken thus much of your 
time and attention, even at the expense of some 
repetition, in endeavouring to remove the dan- 
gerous and prevailing mist that hangs over the 
county, and perhaps the country. 

As to reform in Parliament, while few can doubt 
that a more equal distribution of elective franchise is 
desirable, and that there are anomalies and absurd- 
ities in the representation, which it were better to re- 
move, and instances of undue influence repugnant 
to the constitution and to common sense ; — while I 
just venture to mention so much of the subject as 
almost all agree upon, I would still wish that I 
may not appear in any part of my lecture to show 
any' bias on either side, whether leaning towards 
the party who scarcely dare to touch it, (the ques- 
tion of reform,) or to those who would carry it to 
the full length ; but this I will say, that he who 
will endeavour to persuade the losing farmers, or 
the^fcemploy ed labourers, that reform in Parlia- 
mefljferill give profit to the one, and employment 
to We other, means to make fools of them. He 
merely designs to gain popularity for some pur- 
poses of his own. The agriculturist should be 
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amongst the last that should stir the question, or 
take part in it. 
Of rents. 

I go now to the fourth plan : and, with respect 
to rents and the " rapacity of landlords/' there is 
this palpable absurdity in all the comments upon 
them, that no distinction seems to be thought of as 
to the period at which, or the circumstances under 
which, the leases commenced. Whether a lease 
has been running for years under an original grant 
at a low rent, or whether it was taken at the time 
of the highest price of wheat, or taken a few years 
ago at a period of the lowest depreciation, at half, 
or less than half the rent it had before paid, (of 
which there are very many now subsisting,) all are 
mentioned in one common sentence, " the rapacious 
landlords must come down." 

That the value of land has greatly fallen, no per- 
son does or can for one moment doubt. That such 
fall has operated most painfully to very many fa- 
milies, and particularly to heirs of estates subject 
to rent charges for jointures, portions, &c. and to 
mortgages and bonds and incumbrances, all fixed 
pecuniary sums, is indisputable. That it has not 
reached its lowest depreciation, is mudfttp be 
feared. Still; the value of the land is whNWwill 
let for to a tenant who has capital and skiHwThe 
tenant only ean judge what profit it is likely to 
produce to him, what portion of that profit he can 
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afford to pay, so as to leave him such interest, 
such subsistence, and such accumulation as he will 
be contented with ; and of this he will judge, 
by comparing it with his prospect of profitable 
investment in any other way. If he is disap- 
pointed, it is entirely between him and his land- 
lord, whether any, and what allowance shall be 
made ; whether he shall be released from a bar- 
gain, improvidently or injudiciously entered into, 
or become injurious to him from unforeseen circum- 
stances. The public, the nation, has nothing to 
do with it. In the eyes of the country, landlord 
and tenant are one. They have a modified part- 
nership in the profit; the one brings land, the 
other capital, skill, time; and their division of 
profit or of loss concerns none but themselves. 
The landowner may cultivate his land himself, 
under his own superintendence, and with his own 
capital ; or with the same capital he may hold it, 
and employ a bailiff ; or that bailiff may contract 
to take it himself, and pay a proportion of the 
crops, or a stipulated sum, — a rent. He may fail to 
fulfil his engagement ; his failure may be from his 
own fault, or from calamity, the act of God ; and 
the landowner may be more or less lenient, accord- 
ing tflprcumstances ; and amongst them, he will 
conraer it his own interest to help rather than to 
overburthen his tenant, that so he may keep his 
land in lease and in good order. It is between 
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them, and them only. It concerns no other par- 
ties ; affects no other interests. 

This plan, therefore, we may put out of the ques- 
tion, as a remedy ; and I shall take up no more of 
your time upon it than merely to repeat here what I 
said in my first Lecture, (to the labouring classes,) 
" Look round amongst the farms occupied by the 
owners for their livelihood, and paying no rent: — 
Do they pay better wages than those that stand at 
high rents ? n They do not.* 

Again I say, let me not be misunderstood. It is 
impossible that I should feel disposed to persuade a 
landlord against making allowances to a losing 
tenant, or to one who is making of his farm a pitiful 
livelihood, from unforeseen circumstances of depre- 
ciation ; — quite the reverse. I would persuade the 
landlord to feel for his tenant, and with his tenant ; 
and would persuade him, and with sincerity too, 
that it is for his own interest. It is and must be 
painful to a landlord to see a tenant sinking, and 
paying rent out of capital ; and it is as much 
against his interest as it is against his good feeling 
to break him up, and put the land out of lease. 
Still I say, lowering rent will not enable him to 

o 

• I put, of course, out of the question here, the occtifrijfebri 
of gentlemen who spend money on the improvement of fl^eir 
lands, and who do not farm for their livelihood, and such also 
of opulent yeomen who can stand losses for a time, while 
they are improving their own land. 
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pay wages ; for they cannot be paid but oat of 
profit; and rent depends upon profit, not 

PROFIT UPON RENT. 

I ought rather to hasten to the practicable and 
beneficial plans, than dwell too long on those I have 
called nugatory; but yet ought not entirely to 
omit my reasons for considering, in that light, the 
three that stand next 

As to lowering the amount of tithe and compo- 
sition, it is between the tithe owner and the occu- 
pier, whose composition is a voluntary bargain 
between them, intended for reciprocal convenience. 
It is always profitable to the farmer, else he would 
desire to give it up, and return to tithe in kind ; 
for, taking tithe in kind cannot be more oppressive 
when produce bears a low price than when high. 
If the farmers find that they have made an impro- 
vident bargain, the utmost they can have even a 
plausible claim for, is to annul it, and to return to 
tithe in kind, which, in very few cases, is desired 
by them. To put it on the footing of an appor- 
tionment of the land itself, or its value, without 
reference to the produce, is highly desirable ; but 
that must be done by Parliament ; it is the subject 
I aubresently coming to. 

Ajr to small farms, many practical works have 
treated on the preference of the large farms, with 
large capitals; and the subject is too extensive 
for the compass of a lecture. I shall just say, 
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that the principle on which the comparison ought 
to be made, is too frequently mistaken. The true 
question is,— -which system gets the most profit 
out of the land ? That system most contributes 
to the welfare of the nation, and gives prosperity 
to a greater number of individuals. 

If, indeed, either system involved any degree of 
demoralization, I would be ready to Bet that in its 
full weight against pecuniary advantage; but the 
advantages usually (and I see no reason to doubt 
they do here) go together. I have myself no 
doubt that an opulent, judicious farmer, supports 
a number of peasants and their families in a more 
comfortable state than they would be if renting 
small farms, and working for themselves. 

With respect to allotments of land, colonization 
in the country, or any other modification of the 
principle of giving the poor land instead of wages, 
or in addition to wages, (without adverting to the 
difficulties of division and apportionment, or the 
questions, whether it is to be done by government, 
or by the parishes, or by the land-owner, or by the 
renting farmer, or by what criterion are the fa- 
voured individuals to be chosen,) try on what 
grounds you found your expectation that the la- 
bouring peasantry,whether paupers or not, woidi be 
better' off than when in the employ of the farm* ; 
or in what way may the land be expected to yield 
1 a larger profit, and what would be the condition 
of those labourers if there were no profit- 
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First, they must be supported for a year; and 
for that support, either they must be debtors, or it 
must be a pure charitable gift to them. They must 
be supplied with tools, seed, manure, &c. &c. If 
these things are given them, how does it operate 
better than alms in the usual form ? If lent, how 
can they pay it but from the sale of the crop ? What 
reason have we to expect (still more to rely with se- 
curity) that the value of this crop will be greater 
than that of the farmer, who, instead of lending 
/ them money for support, has supported them by 
wages from day to day ; who instead of lending 
them tools, has used his own superior tools — 
ploughs, &c,— his ready provided team ; instead of 
lending them seed, has put it into his own ground ? 
It will, perhaps, appear, on reflection, that their 
expectations of profit must be far inferior to those 
of the settled capitalist : and in case of failure, 
their situation, as well as that of the lender, (pub* 
lie or private,) very far worse. 

Of all the modifications of the system, such as 
gardens annexed to the cottages, small portions of 
land on which they may work at unemployed 
hours, the same questions may be asked, the same 
suspicion of the result must be predicated. " Over 
hour*" Does that mean that they do not give so 
much labour to their employer as may reasonably 
be expected; or that they are to be stimulated by 
additional gain to make more exertion than is 
healthful to themselves ? " Unemployed hours." 
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Does that mean that the employer cannot get a 
profit upon their labour, and therefore cannot pay 
the full day ? Then why do you expect their la- 
bour will produce more for them t But some say, 
"It has been tried, and has succeeded ; and has 
diminished the poor-rate in such or such parishes." 
No doubt, where you give alms to the poor, the 
poor-rate will be lower ; and where the poor are 
watched over with a kind of parental vigilance, 
which gives a right and a degree of power to re- 
gulate their moral conduct, (for that is what the 
advantage hinges upon,) the poor will be better 
off, happier, and less burthensome : but it is the in- 
spection and regulation, (where it is gratefully met,) 
not the bit of land, that makes the difference. The 
moment you give them a right to the bit of land, 
the dependence is lost, the gratitude is lost, they 
will fill the allotments with population and pover- 
ty. England will become like Ireland. 

If, indeed, the measure were to be adopted on 
a large scale, and if you could say to the families 
so colonized, " Now remember, you are never 
more, selves or children, to apply for pauper re- 
lief ; — the expedient would be a grand one ; but 
first go down to the sea-beach, and say to th&pea, 
" Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further." 

For the next in order, allotting men to the farm- 
ers according to their acres, or rent, or any other 
criterion, that is the present evil, not the cure for it. 
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Of loans to the farmers, I have said, "it will 
66ttle itself." If they can procure loans of capi- 
tal, surely no one will stand in their way to 
discourage it. If the landlords oan and will assist 
their tenants, so much the better. 

After all this, a mystery starts up, and the ques- 
tion is put, " Whether a man cannot raise by his 
own labour more than a man's consumption ; and 
if so, whether that is not a profit;— and why 
should any man be out of employ, when his labour 
will produce more than his subsistence?" One 
impediment is, the tithe. Of this I shall pre- 
sently speak; but for the present will suppose 
the land to be tithe-free. The more general an- 
swer will be, " You are leaving out of your reckon- 
ing the expense of maintaining the labourer, and 
that not only in bread, but in lodging and clothing 
and firing, &c. from the time you break the ground 
till the time when the crop is in the state of food." 
Add the interest of capital, something for risk, a 
little for superintendence, and see whether any 
thing will be left for rent. If so, the farmer will 
employ him ; if not, his plea, " I raise more than 
I consume," avails nothing, for he cannot obtain his 
dailjf subsistence in the interim, unless those who 
lend it him can expect to receive it again with in- 
terest : or if it is advanced by the parish in lieu of 
weekly relief, then the parish is speculating in farm- 
iog, by which they will in all probability sustain a 
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greater loss than the farmer would ; they are en- 
couraging early marriages, and not many years 
hence, England will be in the state in which Ire- 
land is ; for she owes much of her disproportionate 
population " to the potato garden and pig-stye," 
which provide for a young couple for a year or 
two, and then they multiply and starve.* 

Of the tenth plan in the catalogue — Tithe. 

To remove the onus of tithes from the labour of 
man, by making the quantum to be paid, a portion 
—not of produce, but of the land or its value, is 
what justice as well as prudence imperatively de- 
mands. I am aware that I have said in my first 
lecture, (addressed to the labouring classes,) that 
the parson, or lay impropriator, has as much right 
to the tithe he has acquired or purchased, as the 
labouring man has to his coat, &c. ; and also, that 
to demand the restitution or abatement of the 
money paid to the tithe-owner, will be of no bene- 
fit to the labourer ; and, that I may not be accused 
of addressing one proposition to one class, and an 
inconsistent one to another class, (of saying to 
one, that justice requires a change; and to the 
other, that the right to the tithe as property is as 
strong as the right to any other species of proper- 
ty,) I let the two propositions stand here on the 
same page. 



• See Note at the end. 
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I am then, of course, bound to explain the para- 
dox, and reconcile the apparent inconsistencies ; 
and in order the more plainly to effect this, I will 
take a parallel case, in which, perhaps, the. con- 
tradictory propositions may appear more strikipg. 
I will say, that man cannot be the property of 
man ; and yet, if a slave is taken from his owner 
by a third person, I will defend that owner's right 
in a court of law ; and will say to the person ac- 
cused, " The owner bought and paid for, this 
slave in a public market. If you : have obtained 
possession of his property by unjust means, you 
must restore it with costs, or suffer the penalty of 
theft according to the nature of the. deforcement 
But then this suit is between these two parties, 
who hot h treat it as property, recognized by the 
laws to which they, as members of the state, are 
parties.. The slave is no party to the making of 
this law — he is an insulated being; — he is himself, 
he is not property ; and if he can borrow, for a mo- 
ment the wings of liberty, and escape from either 
or both of the contending parties, he has not rob- 
bed his masters of himself ! and if he can take re- 
fuge in a country whose laws declare him free, I 
will defend that man, as a man, in the same court in 
whichl have before defended the property, (the no. 
minal property,) in theslave. If then I have addressed 
one proposition to the parties contending for the 
property, and a contrary one to the slave, I dis- 
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claim neither, but justify both the propositions, 
and maintain that this is not sophistical casuistry, 
but a logical, fair, honest, and practical distinc- 
tion ; and I apply the same reasoning in vindica- 
tion of my present proposition concerning tithe. 

Still let me remind my hearers, that in that first 
Lecture I spoke of the desirableness of " commu- 
tation and this is what, I now say, " justice and 
prudence demand." 

The claim of a prescribed proportion of pro- 
duce, is a tax upon labour—*, claim of a part of the 
personal labour of future generations — a claim of 
property which never could for a moment exist, 
and therefore could not be possessed, rightfully or 
wrongfully, and which, therefore, never could be the 
subject of grant. The pretended grant was void in 
initio, and is void at all times. The phantom of 
property consists only in the acquiescence of the 
law. Justice, therefore, demands, that it be by 
the law declared void. 

On the other hand, the land might be, and was, 
held and possessed ; and whether the possession 
were rightful or not, was still the subject of grant ; 
and the grant would, in course of time, ripen into 
a title as complete as any title can be in a civilized 
community. With the origin of the title of the first 
grantor we have nothing to do ; nor yet with the 
consideration or intention of the grant All that, 
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alters with the current of time, or change of cir* 
cumstance, and tacit recognition of legislature. 

The proposition, then, "that justice requires 
that the claim of tithe of produce be declared void, 
I will maintain against a host of Quarterly Re- 
viewers ; and on the other hand, that the tithe- 
owner has a complete title to the value of the tithe 
he has purchased, (notwithstanding the popular 
cry, "that he does nothing for it — that it is di- 
verted from its original intention, &c. &c.") I will 
maintain against the host of abettors of that popu- 
lar cry. 

. Since, therefore, the community at large, (i. e. the 
legislature,) has sanctioned the holding or purchase 
of tithe as it is, or pretends to be, when justice re- 
quires that a part be declared not to exist, (as 
against sucfy individuals of the community as are, 
or may be, in a state in which they are abridged of 
their natural rights,) the community is bound to 
give an equivalent compensation to the tithe* 
qwner, and make a fair commutation. 

. So much for the justice of the case. Of the 
prudence or necessity I must speak more in detail. 

Suppose a farmer looks on a certain piece of 
land, and counts his capital, and finds he can afford 
to lay out on that land one hundred pounds. If he 
sees a fair probability that the crop will sell for a 
higher sum, and that such increase is greater than he 
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can make in any other way, certainly be will lay ii 
out. Will his crop be worth one hundred and ten 
pounds ? — ten per cent increase ? No doubt be will 
go to work. But be must then pay eleven pounds 
tax upon it ; and thus he is a loser of one pound, 
though his land would pay him ten per cent, 
profit ! Or he has a bad year, and barely gets one 
hundred pounds back; then he has lost his la- 
bour and the interest of his money. Is that all ? 
No ; he pays ten pounds out of bis losing crop — a 
ten pound penalty for his experiment. Well! that 
land it would be madness to cultivate. 

Try land that would certainly yield an increase 
of fifteen per cent. He must pay eleven pounds 
ten shillings out of his crop still. This leaves him 
let surplus of only three pounds ten shillings for in- 
terest and labour. Still an actual lost on land that 
would yield fifteen per cent .profit! 

Try an increase of twenty pounds on the hun- 
dred. He must pay twelve pounds out of that ; 
and this leaves him eight per cent, for interest, la- 
bour, skill, and risk; 

It is plain, then, that no other land subject to 
tithe can be cultivated, except only such as, if 
tithe free, would yield an increase of nearly twenty 
per cent 

Now, is it possible to believe, thai there is not 
in England much titheable land, which, if tithe 
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free, would yield, one year with another, more than 
five, and less than twenty per cent, ? 

When wheat sells at sixty shillings per quarter, 
would not the removal of this burthen, be equiva- 
lent to £n increase of six shillings duty on importa- 
tion ? In the cases of any compositions for tithe, 
it could not be less than equivalent to a duty of 
three shillings. From nine to twelve shillings per 
acre is not an unfrequent composition. If the land 
produces from three to four quarters per acre, that 
will be about the amount. 

But if a portion of the land were set apart, or 
the land vested in trustees as to one-tenth or one- 
eighth, (or an agreed proportion,) for the cletgy, 
or if a portion of the rent were made payable to the 
clergy, the cultivation of the land would be set 
free; and the occupier would employ so much 
capital and so much labour as would promise him 
a profit. He would pay no penalty for working. 
Strangely is the question put, — " Do we see tithe- 
free land better cultivated than titheable land of 
equal quality?" Common sense shows that it 
must be, and every observer finds that it is. 

Mentis estimated and stipulated for according to 
the prospect the tenant frames to himself of the 
profit the land will yield him in that mode of cul- 
tivation which, from time to time, will seem best 
to him \ and then if he adds to his capital, and 
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eterte more industry, his payment remains thfe 
same ; bat when tithe is demandable, he has to 
pay more or less, according to the mode he adopts ; 
his payment increasing with his industry, whether 
be prospers or fails. The tax is not on his profit , 
nor even upon his capital, but upon his returns ; 
a tax that has never been tried nor thought of on 
any other employment of capital, but upon agricul- 
ture only ; and under which any species of com- 
merce or manufacture would be crushed in an 
instant 

I have dwelt long— I hope not too tediously— 
on this subject. The erroneous idea of the prin- 
ciple of tithe is so general, so nearly universal, that 
the correction of it is of high importance. There 
are difficulties in the adjustment ; there may be 
wry great difficulties ; but when justice and pru- 
dence require the change, difficulties must be met i 
nothing but impossibility should be pleaded, and 
that does not exist. If one period be more favour- 
able for the work than another, this is it The 
clergy are desirous of being secure in that to which 
they are entitled; and at the same time of being at 
peace with their parishioners. Let them be (and 
they are) ready to make some sacrifice, The lay- 
tmpropriator is like a man, with his property 
about his person, passing through at mob. What 
portion of it would he give by way of insurance 
for the remainder, to have it safe at his banker's ? 
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The land-owner desires it; the former desires it j 
the labourer is clamorous for it ; and though what 
he has been taught to call for, would be of no use 
to him in that form, he would be benefited by in- 
crease of employ under a rightly-directed call. 
If the legislature suffers another September to 
arrive before the business is done, the whole coun- 
try will mourn the delay. 

Lest I should exceed the limits I have prescrib- 
ed for myself in one lecture, I shall now vary a 
little from the order of the catalogue 1 have given 
of the plans I am to examine, and proceed at pre- 
sent to that very important one, Emigration. 

In all ages from the time of the flood, the inha- 
bitants of the earth multiplying too fast to find 
subsistence in the place of their birth, have spread 
themselves on the face of the land and sea in search 
of it : either finding uninhabited land, taking pos- 
session of it, or driving out former possessors, or 
making slaves of them, The descendants of the 
invadersand pirates become nations ; and are driveb 
out in their turn. Successions of wanrcreate suc- 
cessive divisions and subdivisions ' f and the- greater 
part (indeed, if we only look far enough back, we 
may say the whole) of the now civilised nations 
easily trace their state back to at least one forcible 
change. 

In the improvement of the state of mankind, 
vhieh (though irregular and sometimes slow, per- 
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haps at times even retrograde) is yet always on 
the whole progressive, this easing of local popula- 
tion has been often effected without bloodshed or 
injustice, by peaceable colonization. 

America has space of fertile land so contiguous 
and accessible, that before the poorer classes in 
any given spot feel the pressure of condensed popu- 
lation, their labour is wanted, by even the small 
capitalists who have possessed themselves of hi- 
therto uncultivated land. The population of Ame- 
rica does not become, like ours, disproportionate. 
That part which has capital and enterprize, not 
like ours fearing to lose their caste, marry with- 
out restraint, because they are sure of finding 
room for their exertions somewhere ; thus creat- 
ing a demand for labour, and making room for a 
correspondent increase of numbers in the labour- 
ing class; and thus a due healthful proportion 
is maintained, and the strength of the nation is 
always on the increase. 

But Great Britain has, as well as America, fer- 
tile lands accessible to her population. Great Bri- 
taip is not a little geographical triangle at the 
north-east corner of the Atlantic: she plants . her 
feet in all latitudes, and stands in her own person 
in qll climates, with choice of fertile lands of in- 
definite extent, and can find room wherein to 
place as many of her subjects as are desirous of 
making advantage of their industry, skill, or 
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sttehgth. Our labourers are also invited to Ame- 
rica, where (as has been said) there is room for 
them, and room to thrive. America is free from 
the evil of poor-laws ; and the people, from that 
which ours complain of — the want of employment, 
and consequent want of subsistence, for that part 
which has outgrown itself. And why ?— because 
her population makes use of the opportunity it has 
to spread over unoccupied land without fighting 
for it ; and we, having similar opportunity, (not ex- 
actly at hand 9 hvt almost equally accessible,) neglect 
to use it, though much more pressed by necessity. 

Strange it is to hear lords, commons, magis- 
trates, country gentlemen, lawyers, merchants, at 
public meetings, in private chat, talk of " the 
strength of a country consisting in its numbers/ 1 
without regard to its symmetry and proportion !' 
Every mechanic knows that the criterion of the 
strength of his machine is to be formed from itsweak- 
est part, and the superabundant weight of other 
parts is all against it. Or,- of animals, look ait a fine 
growing colt, and admire how his limbs increase ; 
but if three of his legs grow faster than the other 
(me, will he ever win a race ? or the cart colt, if his 
limbs grow large and heavy, and the muscles of 
his loins do not get their proportionate growth, 
will the weight of the legs " constitute strength ?" 

The great resource of the nation now is Emh 
g ration. Land-owners, farmers, labourers, people' 
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bit ought to petition for it. Every poor man that 
goes, has a prospect of prosperity himself, and 
makes room for others to prosper at home. It acts 
doubly: it removes one from degrading depend- 
ence to independence and prosperity, and it alle- 
viates the dependent state of those who remain. 

As to expense^ — expense to the parish or to the 
nation,— consult common arithmetic, that never- 
erring adviser. Or consult experience, in those 
parishes which have taken advantage of it. Do 
they repent their having been at the expense? 
Is it not found gainful in a high degree ? They 
have a difficulty in equalizing, in dividing the gain 
and loss fairly amongst the rate-payers. Govern* 
tbent Aay help them in this ; and the least the 
government can do, is, to legalize a rate, when 
made by consent of a certain majority (in some 
agreed proportion) of the vestries. It is fair, too, 
to petition government for more assistance than 
this ; and very good ground may be shown for the 
claim that it shall be, in part, a national expense. 

I might enlarge oh this subject, but I think it 
better to refer my hearers to the lessons of a gen- 
tleman of rank, who has condescended to favour 
London with vivd voce lectures. I learn, with 
pleasure, that they will all be before the public in 
print ere long. Some partial reports of these Lec- 
tures gave tne a strong desire to see them pub- 
lished. 1 have found the two first, and hear that 
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the third is expected soon. I mean " the Right 
Honourable R. Wilmot Horton's Lectures, de- 
livered at the London Mechanics 1 Institution. 91 
The satisfaction I have derived from the perusal of 
the two, is such as to justify me in saying that 
they can hardly fail of convincing, (certainly 
not of conveying instruction to,) any inquiring 
person who feels (and who at this time does not 
anxiously feel ?) how much the peace and happi- 
ness of the community, of all ranks and stations, 
is now dependant on the measures to be adopted 
at this crisis,— -immediately, — months and weeks 
telling. Those who prepare petitions — those who 
present petitions — those who support or oppose 
petitions — those who make laws on the subject— 1 
are madly neglectful of their duty to society and 
to themselves, if they do not study, and take every 
help to enable them to appreciate the comparative 
eligibility of different measures ; and particularly 
to consider their own prejudices; — -preconceived 
opinions — opinions taken from the first blush of the 
phenomena — and considered as granted and con- 
firmed, before they have been submitted to fait 
discussion and unbiassed contemplation. 

I am myself acting on the principle I recom- 
mend, and am reading Mr. Sadler's " Ireland, its 
Evils and its Remedies/' because I know it contains 
doctrines entirely opposed to those I am endea- 
vouring to inculcate, and to inculcate by what 1 
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*all demonstration of th# fallacies of those which are 
current amongst the benevolently active. If I pro- 
ceed to another Lecture, I may perhaps find it my 
duty to particularize some of my objections to Mr. 
Sadler's proposals. Having not yet finished the 
perusal, I can go no further than to say, that, 
(judging from all I have yet seen,) the best confu- 
tation would be-r-" read the book." 

I have said in my former Lecture (II.), that 
whatever the circumstances are under which the 
. now existing calamity (the disproportionate popu- 
lation) has grown, present relief must be found 
for it. 

The present state cannot continue. We have 
yielded to fear, and are under promises to conti- 
nue, and even to raise, wages, which we cannot raise 
or continue. Must we, in the first instance, put 
ourselves on the laws of the country, to set aside 
promises feloniously extorted, or shall we, without 
legal process, merely resist, and prepare for coun- 
ter-resistance, aqd then look to the laws for pro* 
tection ? Or shall we first petition the government 
to assist us in finding employment for the claimants 
for a time, and in removing them gradually to 
other parts of the British dominions ? 

We must pray for such alterations in the poor- 
l^ws, as will better define the duties as well of the 
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magistrates as of the vesMtes ; but we must meet 
the present pressure in a more expeditious way. 

I trust it has been proved, 

That wages cannot be paid at a rate beyond that 
point at which labour will produce profit. 

That to take the tithe from the tithe-owner, or 
the rent from the landlord, is merely to take so 
much money annually from the hands of a few, 
and to make the farmers trustees of forced charity 
for the labourers; a trust, for the due performance 
of which they can give no security, and which 
(even if willing) they would be unable to fulfil : 
and even if the exaction were just, and the trust 
secure, it would be but a short-lived relief. 

These two points I consider demonstrated ; the 
next I give as my opinion, viz. 

That to provide the people with lands for cul- 
tivation, if at the expense of government, would 
increase the evil of disproportionate population, 
and raise more claimants than it would satisfy; 
and if at the expense of the parish, would be 
merely a modified poor-rate, and would tend to the 
same evil. For this opinion I have laid before you 
my arguments. 

A war would be a present relief ; and (as a friend, 
with some humour, but serious meaning under it, 
said to me,) " barring the wickedness of it, a war 
just now would be a very good thing." But then 
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we must not get the worst of it in the first skir- 
mish, nor get deeper in the quarrel, so as to make 
it a long war. It should be circumscribed as to 
its duration and expense ; and as it is not easy to 
make rules in war, like those which regulate a 
game at chess, a war without bloodshed or injustice 
would answer our purpose better. 

Some extensive, useful, or even half-useful pub- 
lic works, would give a present employment ; — 
might be limited in duration and expense, and 
would leave something afterwards to show, in- 
stead of devastation and poverty. But this is 
duff-economy ! May it not be necessary to give 
the cordial now, and bring down the pulse after- 
wards? 

Consider only, what even putting men upon the 
roads has done. The overseers generally have 
said, the men don't earn half the wages we pay 
them ; (meaning that they could not charge to the 
Turnpike Trusts, &c. half what they paid ;) but 
that half is better than nothing, and the country 
is undoubtedly richer for the fine roads we now 
have, the lowering of hills, &c. Works like that 
of the Thames Tunnel, (I instance this more by 
way of illustration of my meaning, than in the way 
of recommendation of the undertaking, of which I 
am wholly ignorant,) would employ a considerable 
number of men for a time ; and if aid were given 
by government, (still in opposition to the call for 
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economy,) it would prove something of the tem- 
porary cordial which it seems necessary to give. 

In undertakings, for the purposes I have here 
supposed, the giving present employ, care should 
he taken to let the people know that they are en- 
gaged for a time only ; and if other employment 
offers, or opportunity is afforded for emigration, 
they must either accept it, or leave and shift for 
themselves; joot throw themselves on. their pa* 
rishes. It might be well, to agree that the 
wages of this half - productive public employ 
should, after a certain period, gradually, diminish. 
I throw out these as hints for the consideration of 
those who feel the importance of the subject, and 
who have influence in the recommendation of 
measures to be adopted by government. 

I must now conclude. I had hoped not to call 
on you again ; but I must not' forget that I have 
made some pledges, and, amongst others, to con- 
sider the circumstances which have led to the 
declension of profit in the agriculture of the coun- 
ty, and perhaps of the country.. I shall attempt 
that, if you will again favour me with an audience. 

February, 1831. 
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Note to Page 23. 

I do not say but that some modification of this 
plan, if discreetly planned and well attended to, 
may prove valuable as a temporary relief. Sup- 
pose the parishes were to take a space of ground, 
and divide it in allotments; —put in as tenants 
at will, single men, and men who had been mar- 
ried not less than five years, or some agreed term. 
Let it be understood that they hold entirely at the 
will of the parish — that they are still to look out 
for employment, and will be put out of possession 
if they refuse such work and wages elsewhere as 
are fit for them ; and in that estimate of fitness 
no distinction is to be made between the single 
and the married. If they marry, the parish might 
continue the tenure or not, as they think fit 
When put out, or choosing to leave, to have a claim 
for the value of their crops and improvements. To 
be at liberty to work for farmers and others if they 
can find employment, but so as not to be allowed 
to neglect the cultivation of their own lot. To be 
furnished, by way of loan, with seeds and imple- 
ments, &c, at setting out ; and to be obliged to 
work out this debt in labour at so many hours a 
day, or days in a week, as the parish officers are 
able to find employment for them, always at a rate 
not less than the usual wages of the neighbourhood. 
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I give this rather as a loose hint than as a plan. 
The principle at least seems fair, that those who 
are dependent for subsistence should be depend- 
ent on regulations ; and what they receive should 
be enjoyed under such conditions as the donors 
think fit. 

The; experiment would be subject to the less risk, 
because, from the very terms of the holdjng, the 
parish may put an end to it if it does not work 
well, or if it becomes unnecessary. 

The parishes may reserve such conditions at 
they think proper from time to time to adopt 
They may offer opportunities of emigration where 
they can show reasonable prospect of prosperity, 
and yet may not press jt where peculiarly strong 
attachments, or fears, or other feelings, (hopes, 
perhaps, sometimes,) induced a reasonable repug- 
nance. 
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In my former Lecture, (Lecture III.), desirous to 
hasten to those of the proposed remedies, of which 
the principle was considered to be our main re- 
source, I passed by, for the time, the considera- 
tion of one or two others in the catalogue. 

One indeed I specified, which ought to have been 
included in that catalogue, but was not ; — I mean 
V Public Works.'* Proposals for public com- 
panies for continuing rail-ways, canals, &c, are 
continually on foot, and if encouraged by aids at 
the public expense, may be productive of tempo- 
rary relief, and leave some advantage to the coun- 
try. At any rate, it is better than war, or a stand- 
ing army ; but I shall dwell no longer on this. 

To go back to No. 1 1 — " Reli ef to the Paupers 
in the way of Loan," — I have said, it may lead 

^2 
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to, and prove an auxiliary under the system of 
emigration. 

Some years ago, a pamphlet was published on 
this subject by a gentleman, who, more bold than 
the present lecturer, affixed his name to it It was 
entitled, •* A practicable, easy, and safe Plan, for 
checking the increase of Pauperism, and the evils 
resulting from the Poor Laws. By Richard Da- 
venport, Esq." It is lately republished. 

The general principle was, to impress on the 
mind of every man, that the claim of the child is 
on its parent, and on its parent only ; — that every 
parent is in debt ; that in the act of marrying, he 
voluntarily takes on himself a burden which he 
never has a right to throw off ; and that debt or 
burthen is, the support of his offspring in the 
sphere or class of life into which it is born. The 
parent virtually places himself under an obligation 
to support his offspring until able to provide for 
itself, and to prepare his children by education, 
and then furnish them with such means, or place 
them in such situation, as will probably enable 
them to seek and find such provision ; and the pa- 
rent ought to be considered, and to consider him- 
self, under a virtual covenant to society to that 
effect 

The author of that pamphlet has not specified 
his doctrine precisely in these terms, but this is his 
principle ; and he asserts, that in all the higher 
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end middle classes of society, this duty is felt, and 
the principle established by tacit convention, and 
by the feeling and spirit of the worldly prudent, 
as well as of the virtuous. He then, in that 
pamphlet, proposes his scheme for arousing those 
feelings amongst the lower classes, and gives his 
reasons for considering it to be just .and expedient, 
and by no means impracticable, so to give relief to 
the poor as to effect the object 
' I am anxious to refer my hearers to that pam- 
phlet, and I consider, that by the system . therein 
proposed, combined with a system of offering to 
the labouring classes the means of emigrating to 
inore fertile and less occupied land, the dispro- 
portion of the population of Great Britain may be 
happily relieved, and thousands and thousands, both 
of those who remove and those who remain, may 
be rescued from the degraded state into which 
their own recklessness of consequences and the va- 
cillating administration of the poor laws have in- 
volved them, 

I must not omit to add a few words on the head 
of Emigration ; I mean only on that part in 
which it is hinted that something more than mere- 
ly legalizing a rate may reasonably be expected in 
the way of aid from government. 

I consider that what is called the mal-ad minis- 
tration of the poor laws has been the unavoidable 
consequence of the uncertain construction of those 
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laws ; — more than that, I can say, of the impossi- 
bility of carrying them into effect; and it would 
be very hard that the defects of the statute-book 
should throw penalties on peculiar parts only of the 
community. The disproportion, the want of pro- 
fitable employment, the distress of the labourers 
and operatives, prevails amongst manufacturing, 
commercial, as well as amongst the agricultural 
population. The calamity is general, the fault is 
national, in part at least — the remedy should be 
general, the expense, in part also, national. 

I have now gone through all the thirteen schemes 
alluded to in my catalogue, (Lecture III. page 4,) 
and to which, as before remarked, I have added 
one — (public works.) On the last of the thirteen 
— (discouragement of early marriages amongst 
the poor) — though I have not enlarged on it in its 
place, it seems necessarily involved in the general 
tenor of the foregoing Lectures, particularly in that 
part which treats of the proper foundation of wages 
and relief of paupers. 

I shall now venture on another point I have pro* 
mised to notice ; I mean, the causes of the present 
morbid state of the agricultural interest; and I 
shall take, for my theme of examination, the fol- 
lowing statement of account which appeared in 
the " Sussex Advertiser — 
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EXTRACTED PROM THE SUSSEX ADVERTISER OF 
FEB. 1831, I Til TITLED 

Yearly average of Payments and Receipts on Lands in the 
Parish of Burwash, Sussex — (7,000 acres)— for eight years, 
ending Michaelmas 1830. 



PAYMENTS. 
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700 








Seed, wheat, and oats . . 


1,150 


10 





Seed, beans, peas, &c. . . 


665 










1,000 








Manure ....... 


1,000 








Bills for repair of tackle, &c. 










1,750 










21,929 
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Hops, expenses on 








tying . . 84 








poles . 1,680 








1,764 










23,693 
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Interest on capital £49,000 










1,960 








£25,653 


7 


6 
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RECEIPTS, 



£ s. d 

Wheat sold ...... 5,097 

Oats 2,554 

Barley ........ 920 

Beans 420 

Peas 420 

Potatoes 187 10 



9,588 10 

Tares 294 

Seeds 1,362 

Meadows . . . 2,196 
Pastures . . . 1,294 

5,146 

Woods 1,294 



•Some omission in the account 
in the newspaper, and inserted 
here to make the figures agree 206 

£16,234 10 

Hops. ... 
Sales .... 7,200 
Deduct duty, pick- 
ing, pocketing, fac- 
torage, &c. . . . 3,360 

3,840 

Old poles sold 240 

£20,314 10 
Loss, without rent . . . 5,338 17 6 

£25,653 7 6 

• In the . newspaper, the receipts, including the £ 7,200 
hops, and the of 240 for old poles, if rightly added up, 
would amount to £23,468 10s. Od. ; but the sum set down 
is £ 23,674 lOt. 0d. 9 with which the above is made to agree. 
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I have made a little alteration in the arrange* 
ment, but none in the items of the above account. 

The loss I have shown, without rent, is 
5,338/. 17*. 6c?. If to this be added the rent, 
3,150/., it will be 8,488/. 17«. 6d., to which the 
accountant (mistakenly) adds, 7,000/. for house- 
hold expenses of each farmer : viz. 70 farmers at 
100/. each; making the loss 15,488/. 17*. 6d. 
Without the 7,000/., my figures agree with his, 
so that we have only principles to discuss ; and I 
leave this out, because it is plain, that, if a trades* 
man pays his way, and supports his family for 
years, no one would allow that that is a losing 
trade. He may complain that it is a poor trade- 
that it offers little gain — and that after bringing 
up his family he has laid up nothing ; still, what 
he has done for himself and family is gain. If 
that support, in case he had found it, would have 
been gain, the absence of it must not be called 
loss ; for that would be reckoning it twice over. He 
is, as to that particular, as he would have been 
without any trade at all. We put this, then, out 
of the question. 

I have made no alteration in the items of the 
account, but a transposition only, i. e. for the sake 
of simplification merely, and without affecting the 
result or balance, have chosen to omit, on the side 
of outgoings, the amount of expense of picking 
hops, duty, &c. ; and prefer to deduct that amount 
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on the other side, from the value or price : because 
those expenses depend on the crop, and are in-* 
creased by the quantity of produce ; whereas all 
the other expenses are annual, and are equal in 
common years, whether the crop is failing or 
abundant. 

Another observation on this account will ob- 
viously present itself. There is no credit given for 
cattle or sheep sold ; or for increase of their value 
on one side, nor debit for purchases or wear and 
tear of team-bullocks, or horses, on the other side. 
We are to suppose that that is included in the 
profit on the green crops and feedings* at 5,146/. 
I am not a competent judge of this, but do not 
refuse to admit it. 

We examine, then, only the agreed annual loss 
of 5,338/. 17*. 6d., without payment of rent. 

Now I will ask, what becomes of the expectation 
of cure of the present distress, by calling on land* 
lords to lower their rents? We have supposed 
the whole rent given up, and even if we strike off 
the # tithes in addition, the loss will still remain 

* The writer whose account I am now examining, cannot 
refrain, it seems, from a hit at the parson, which has no 
more to do with his grievances than the French revolution, 
or the appearance of the' comet has. Why will men mix 
up clamour and complaint, just or unjust, with their griev- 
ance of another genus. It distracts the attention of those who 
would enter into the examination, however favourably they 
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4,638/. 17*. 6d. and thus stands the appalling 
statement 

may be disposed ; and there cannot be a more decisive proof 
of prejudice on the part of the present claimant for redress, 
than his complaint that the rector receives so many hundreds 
a year out of the parish, and " does nothing for it" Such a 
remark comes with a peculiarly ill grace from the parish in 
question, who may be said to have driven away their rector 
by an attempt to throw the whole of the poor rate upon him, 
by reducing wages at one time to sixpence a day for that pur- 
pose, and compelling the rector to have recourse to legal ad- 
vice. This happened some years back; but those who wit- 
nessed, (as I declare to you I have,) the insolent cries of the 
mob of last November, ought not to refrain from rebuking 
this spirit. When the parish in question rose, and gave in 
their demand for increase of wages, &c, their paper ended 
with, " we don't intend no more tithes to be paid in this 
parish." How far the farmers, of that place entered into 
combination with them, I cannot testify ; but I did witness a 
shameful conspiracy in other places. We all know of the re- 
proofs they received from the judges at some of the trials before 
the special commissions. We witnessed, also, one indictment 
at the Sussex Assizes, where the farmers were wisely advised 
to plead guilty, and throw themselves on the mercy of the 
court and the prosecutor ; and though the farmers of other 
parishes escaped prosecution, it cannot be denied, that the 
character of the Sussex yeoman, (with some, I hope many, 
honourable exceptions,) has sunk very much in the estima- 
tion of the country. It is not wise in this accountant to awaken 
this subject, and appear to countenance the felonious cry. 
" The incumbent is a pluralist," forsooth. — Is the farmer, 
therefore, less able to employ labourers ? He is " non-resi- 
dent." — Is not the duty performed even exemplarily by his 
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" The whole parish of Burwash, consisting of 
7,000 acres of land, cultivated by experienced men, 
with a capital of 49,000*. (or 700/. for every 100 
acres,) for eight years together, produces an aver**, 
age loss of 4,638/. 17*. 6d (or 13*. 2d. per acre) 
yearly, without payment of rent or tithes ! That 
is to say, the land not only is not worth cultivat- 
ing, but is valueless, and worse than valueless. 
The inheritance per se is a curse upon the heir !" 
And be it observed, the accountant goes on to say, 
" This statement is not peculiar to the parish of 
Burwash, but will apply to the agricultural parishes 
generally m this part of the country* 

The proposed remedy, then, by lowering rents 
or tithes, has vanished completely. 

But now for capital. Look again at the ac~ 
count. The accountant has supposed the farmer 
to employ a capital of 11. per acre. Let us sup* 
pose, that by any means, (no matter whether by 
the help of landlord or stranger,) he could add 
fifty per cent to that capital ; how will he employ 

resident curate ? "The parsonage house is an excellent one* 
with seventy acres of glebe." — Does not its inhabitant 
spend in that house and parish much more than the rector 
takes out of it ? The Sussex agriculturists are frequent peti- 
tioners, and should be careful to " come with clean hands 
into court." They should show themselves free from pre-' 
judice, if they desire shelter from the prejudice they know 
they have- to encounter. 
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it ? Will he add fifty per cent to the labour, fifty 
per cent to the manure, and fifty per cent to the 
seed-corn, &c. &c. ? If so, will it produce him 
fifty per cent more on the sales of his corn ? He 
had better think of that beforehand* 

He must be a bold man to declare off-hand, that 
he has that confident expectation. But suppose 
he has ; let us again state the account with that 
expectation ; or rather, without going through all 
the detail of figures, add at once to the side of 
outgoing, fifty per cent to the labour, fifty per cent 
to the manure, and fifty per cent to the seed sown, 
and of course fifty per cent to the interest on 
capital ; and add on the other side, fifty per cent 
to the amount of sales of corn, (the meadows, 
woods, and hops, remaining on both sides as they 
are,) the account will stand much worse : and it is 
evident it must be so, for if so much cost of labour 
and manure is not repaid by sales, so much more 
cost cannot be repaid by sales proportionally in- 
creased* In fact, if the sales are doubled when the 
capital is increased half, this would not do more 
than bring it equal, still without rent* 

Ten years ago, the average requisite capital on 
farms, was estimated at 1 0/. per acre. Why is it now 
estimated at 11. ? It must be, because the farmed 
at the outset supposes that 11. per acre is as much 
as he can employ to a profit* Why is it supposed 
now, that a larger capital can be advantageously 
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laid out upon the land, than could have been adn 
vantageously laid out upon it at the time, when the 
estimate of requisite capital was generally lowered 
in the proportion mentioned ?* 

It is plain we have not got to the bottom of 
the mystery : yet that this account " proves too 
much " is very evident ; and its fallacies may, per- 
haps, be pointed out. It serves, however, as a spe- 
cimen of the farmers' present complaints. Not that 
it is probable any fallacy is designed, but farmers 
know nothing of accounts, and that is one great 
cause of their present distress, — (ruin, I fear J 
may say.) It has come upon them through a 
mist, which tradesmen of any description, from 
the merchant or banker down to the country 
shopkeeper, would have been aware of years ago. 

I shall take up this account again, when I come 
to consider the mysterious causes of the melan- 
choly descent of agriculture in the weald of Sus- 
sex, and I shall then point out its fallacies ; but 

* It is true, however, that the outlay of additional capital 
may be in great measure in improvement of the land — in 
draining, for instance — and as that will not be an annual out- 
lay, so neither is its remuneration to be looked for within the 
year ; but the land may be expected to be more productive 
during the remainder of the lease. All this is between land- 
lord and tenant. If the landlord will help his tenant, so 
much the better ; they will agree upon the proportions of the 
outlay according to the term of the residue of the lease, and 
every bargain will stand upon its own basis. 
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though it is plain, (to use the lawyers' phrase* 
the accountant " proves too much/') yet I am 
sorry to say, the truth of the case comes, in result* 
too near the estimate. 

Thus far we have got. Rents do not affect 
profit The question is, what profit can be got 
out of the land, by capital skilfully employed? 
The landlord and tenant are to share that profit in 
such proportion as they agree upon. If the pro- 
posing tenant cannot expect a profit, he will not 
agree to pay any rent ; that is to say, the land 
won't let. If he does expect it, he and his land* 
lord agree on their shares; and the landlord's 
share is rent. As to capital, the experienced 
farmer ought to be able to estimate that at the 
beginning. It is the principal element in his 
expectation of the profit to be got out of the land, 
for that question, is, how much capital can be so 
laid out on this quantum of land, and be returned 
with profit. The second question is included in 
the first ; for one acre of land may receive and 
gratefully return twenty pounds or thirty pounds' 
capital laid on it, and another may receive and 
waste as many shillings ; and each is worth its 
rent, precisely in that proportion. The outlay of too 
much capital is as frequent a cause of loss as the 
parsimonious employ of it ; probably even more so. 

My hearers may perhaps be inclined to think 
their time and attention t\itON«tkw^,\\iwwo«"" 
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on an account evidently fallacious ; but it serves 
as a theme and foundation for illustration and 
calculation* Besides, if we take the farmer on his 
own principles, he at least cannot complain that 
his case is not considered. Let the farmer, upon 
his own showing, be asked, what it is that he 
would petition for. That his rent shall be low- 
ered, and his tithe remitted ? Unreasonable as the 
Attempt is, and impossible as the compliance would 
be, he has shown that it would be ineffectual 
Would he have a minimum of price established for 
his produce? The time when such a dream could 
be indulged, is long since gone by. It would lead 
not only to rebellion, but to famine. The non- 
importation of corn ? At this moment wheat may 
be imported on payment of one shilling per quarter ; 
and the price in the market is not brought down 
by importation near to what the farmers have 
professed to look to as a remunerating price, viz. 
sixty shillings per quarter ; but make the price 
eighty shillings, — it would not cure this Burwash 
account. Is it repeal of taxes they would pe- 
tition for? No taxes are specified in this ac- 
count ; and, in point of fact, what remission of 
taxes would help the farmer, and how? His 
expenditure is taxed like that of other subjects, or 
indeed somewhat less. He pays tax on his wine 
and spirits, and tea and sugar, and beer, like others ; 
he is favoured in window and house tax : so is he 
if he rides a fine horse ; so is He to tiv* terraA. 
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who looks after that horse, and who does a good 
many in-door jobs for him. But the question is, 
what tax presses on his farm? What tax in- 
creases the cost of com, beef, mutton, cheese, 
butter, potatoes, apples, bacon, poultry, &c. ? 
He has not specified it 

If I have not done much towards pointing out 
the means of improving our situation, it is some- 
thing to have shown where they are not to be 
found. If we are in a labyrinth, and can stop up 
some of the inefficient passages, surely we have 
a better chance of hitting on those that lead 
right, and of ultimately emerging into day-light 
Let us then go on on the same principle. 

That there is some fallacy in the Burwash ac- 
count, every one must see. It is, indeed, self- 
evident; in fact, it contradicts itself; and yet, 
notwithstanding the fallacies in the detail, me- 
lancholy as is the reflection, I cannot say that the 
result is wholly contrary to the truth. 

If we were to rely on this as a real statement of 
facts, it would follow incontrovertibly, that all the 
farmers in that parish, (and, as the accountant 
says, neighbourhood) have been insolvent for years 
past, are now doubly in debt, and must, of course, 
very soon all throw up their leases, make a small 
dividend, at the best, and become, one and all, 
day-labourers or paupers. Their landlords have 
no chance of recovering arrears of rents, or letting 
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thieir lands again. Land is of no value ; and of 
course land-owners, as such, men without pro- 
perty. Not believing this, we are left under a 
mystery; and the attempt to solve v it, is impor- 
tantly interesting. 

By the statement it would appear, that the 
farmer lost all his capital four years ago, and has 
doubled his loss since, and is therefore so much in 
debt. Now, in point of fact, many individuals are 
so* We have seen many, during the period al- 
luded to, give up their farms, assign over all in 
trust, pay a few shillings in the pound to their 
creditors, for borrowed capital or trading debt, 
and come to labour upon their former ground, or 
receive parish relief. How many more may • be 
now behind, we cannot know ; nor to what extent 
the ruin may now be apprehended ; that it will be 
very great, this account abundantly proves, at 
least if it proves anything. But really, the sup- 
position that land is worth nothing, and less than 
nothing, is too extravagant for belief ; and to ex- 
pect that legislative measures can restore its former 
value, is as wild and visionary. Legislative inter- 
ference often does harm, very rarely good. It in- 
jures by restriction, and is never beneficial but 
where it removes obstructions. 

We know that the account is proffered, not as 
a real statement of actual receipts and payments, 
but as an estimate of the usual and average pay- 
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merits of the district :* but if the farmers began 
with a capital of forty-nine thousand pounds, in the 
year 1822 — 23, and have lost and spent at the 
rate of fifteen thousand pounds a year, they must 
for some years past have been wholly without 
capital ; and could not possibly have been paying 
thirteen thousand pounds in labour, nor one thou* 
sand pounds in manure, nor any part, in fact, of 
the expenses there brought forward ; and here, 
in truth, lies something of a clue to the mystery 
before spoken of. The loss accrued long ago. . 

I do strongly believe that the case is very gene«? 
ral. The capital has been annually diminishing. 
The farmer, becoming more distressed every year, 
dares not profess it, dares not acknowledge it to 
himself; only year after. year he gets more and 
more behind-hand as to his payments, purchases 
to disadvantage, sells to disadvantage, is behind 
in his work, leaves much undone that might be 
turned, to better account, his lands get into a 
worse state, and his inventory, when it is necest- 
sary to make it up, is grievously deteriorated in 
value, and his debts as greatly beyond his estimate 

* Probably there is not a farmer in the parish who can 
show, even for a single year, an account of actual receipts 
and payments. I could exhibit such a document, and it is an 
interesting one. I have access to an exact account for eight 
years of an extensive farm, regularly balanced and tho- 
roughly authenticated > but it would not do to attempt the 
detail of particulars in a lecture for the public. In the con- 
cluding part of this lecture, I shall make «»sa«£»«d^\i\^ 
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of them. I believe this ignorance of their own 
state (amongst the farmers) to have been a very 
general cause of what is called " agricultural dis- 
tress for it is not unreasonable to think that such 
farmers do very much injure the markets foe 
others, lose individually, and lessen profits gene- 
rally. 

It would be to little purpose now to say they 
have lived too expensively. Clamours on . either 
side I will never join in ; they always involve falla- 
cies, and lead from the knowledge of the truth* 
Let not the people cry out against the farmer, that 
he enjoyed great profits for a length of time, and 
" ought then to have laid up." Let us not join 
in the cry that they have been extravagant, and 
are now justly punished. No one set has a right 
to call another to account for spending acquisition. 
Even if the whole accusation were well founded, 
it would form no reason why a farmer should be 
contented to carry on a losing trade now. If a 
man has gained, and can gain no longer; if he 
has accumulated, be is not to be called on to re* 
fund, or continue the trade now it has turned 
against him ; or if he has spent his gains, he may 
take himself to task for that: but he may still 
justly lament that his occupation is no longer 
gainful; and if it cannot be made so, the land- 
owner also must submit to the loss. I hope I am 
to be forgiven for this almost "starling-like" 
repetition — " there cannot be rent where land will 
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hot yield profit and Acts of Parliament cannot 
create profits. Neither, if a landowner raised his 
rent when opportunity offered, and spent a large 
income when he could, has any one, out of his 
family, a right to reflect on him, or predicate, of 
landholders generally, that they are rapacious and 
insatiable, and that they must be content to re- 
fund. So likewise will I refuse to join in the 
equally unjust clamour and complaint of the agri- 
culturists, (landowners or tenants) that: their in- 
terests are neglected by the nation, or sacrificed 
to other interests. Acts of Parliament cannot 
create profits. The various interests of a nation 
are not opposed to each other. If let alone, they 
are concurrent and concomitant, though with 
some oscillation, which is aggravated by jealousies, 
and increased by interference. On the whole, 
the greater the riches of the nation generally, 
the greater will be the value of the land. Money 
acquired by commerce, always comes to the land ; 
indeed, without it, where would landowners obtain 
their mortgage loans ? where would tenants bor- 
row their capitals ? or — look round all over Eng- 
land—whence came the purchase-money of this 
immense portion of landed property, of which the 
titles cannot be traced, even for a century, but 
through commercial owners ? 

But to go back to the farming interest, and its 
present low ebb. One feature little noticed, is 
this : the farmers, for the most part, trade on bor- 
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rowed capitals, and of course are' burthened with 
interest. In fact they almost all .pay five per 
cent, while the rate in the funds is 'less than 
four. But those who are in that state, natu- 
rally associate with, and are in the same rank and 
class of life as, those who farm with their own 
capital. The men of no property are of the same 
class of life, and appear with the men of property ; 
their manners of life and habits of expense are 
the same: and, of course, if the whole set are 
making only what may be called good interest on 
their capital, (suppose five or six per cent, when 
four per cent is the most that can be got by a toan 
Out of business,) and if the first class live up to 
that; and the others keep pace with them, the 
latter are paying interest out of the principal, and, 
of course, sinking, at the very time when their 
business is equally prosperous with that of the 
Others. 

Another evident, but little noticed, circumstance 
may be pointed out. — When the value of farming 
stock underwent the sudden fall of fifty per cent, in 
the year 1819-20, the landlords did not immediately 
think proper to lower their rents ; nor can they be 
blamed for it. Bargains fairly made may turn 
out more or less disadvantageous to one side or the 
other. If an unexpected gain, by rise of price of 
produce, accrues to the farmer, he does not bring 
an increased rent to his landlord, but enjoys his 
good fortune to the end of his lease ; and if it 
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tarns out otherwise, he cannot expect that the loss 
shall fall at once upon the landlord. When, how* 
ever, it became evident (at the period alluded to) 
that the depreciation in question was permanent, 
arising from some cause not at all contemplated 
at the commencement of any given lease ; — when 
the. same cause also operated in favour of the 
landlord, as to the prices of most articles of his 
expenditure, it was reasonable that the tenant 
should expect, and in almost all cases he did then 
Qr has since met with, a considerable allowance 
upon his rent. In some cases, from proper con* 
sideration of landlord towards tenant, in some from 
absolute necessity : a very common allowance was 
twenty per cent, or one-fifth ; but such leases as 
expired, could not be renewed even at half the rent 
Let the landlord allow what he would, still the 
farmer carried on a losing concern. And here I 
must say I found all persons, not agriculturists, I 
do not except merchants, and even good political 
economists, ready to fall into an error on the sub* 
ject. They said to the agriculturist, though your 
loss is great, it is past ; it is not a continuing loss. 
H$df your capital is gone, but although the value 
of your inventory is lessened by one half, yet you 
may .start afresh now, and make as much per cent 
upon what is left ; or if you can reinstate your capital, 
you buy twice as much stock with it, and that 
will again bring the same profit. Here they erred 
completely, by mistaking the limit of trading within 
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which the farmer is bound. The limit is not the 
capital, like that of the merchant, nor yet sale 
consequent upon connexion, like that of the 
tradesman, but the productiveness of the land as 
to quantity. The land will support so many sheep, 
for instance; in a given time it will double the 
value of those sheep. It matters not whether by 
fattening and exchange for lean, or by breeding* 
or by growth from purchased lambs to saleable 
sheep, and sale of wool, or by all together — in a 
given time the value of so many as the land will 
support, is doubled. Suppose that value were at 
the outset 400/., that space of time produces 400/. 
increase ; if the value is 200/., the same space of 
time produces only 200/. increase. The loss, then, 
by the fall of stock, which the merchant has inti- 
mated to be one loss, and past, becomes annual, 
and continues really throughout the lease. Neither 
will a reduction of rent, in the same proportion, 
defend the tenant from it ; for all other charges 
ought also to be halved, which cannot be. Tithes 
in kind will— taxes not ; nor labour ; much of the 
charges of wear and tear of implements, &c. will- 
much of the farmer's expenses. But the land has 
diminished in value, and nothing can replace it 
but an equal diminution of the cost of labour, and 
all articles of necessary or comfortable expendi- 
ture, or else rise of value of produce up to the 
former pitch. 
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• It may seem strange to my hearers, neighbours, 
and fellow sufferers, that they should be required 
now to consider what is the meaning of the phrase, 
" agricultural distress still more so, to inquire 
whether it does exist; and perhaps extravagant 
to question whether the term has any meaning 
at all. 

When numbers sink from prosperity to poverty, 
that, of course, is sensible " distress." If the far- 
mers have ceased to carry on profitable business, 
the value of landed property, and the income of 
land proprietors, must experience the same cessa- 
tion. This, undoubtedly, is a state of " distress 
and while agriculturists, (tenants, and proprietors) 
are in this predicament, it may be not inaptly ex- 
pressed by the term, " agricultural distress ; n and 
so far the inquirers and doubters are answered 
In this predicament we are, and have been for 
some time. If this cessation of profit is temporary 
only, let us be so far thankful ; and that it should 
be total and permanent, it would be almost absurd 
to believe or fear. 

But the term " agricultural distress," as it issues 
from the mouths of those who labour under it, 
and is echoed by those who get up petitions to 
parliament, and clamour with discontent that 
nothing is done for them, would be supposed to 
be intended as implying some legislative oppres- 
sion, some national habit, some partiality, some 
unfair advantage given to other interests* to oth&t 
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classes of fellow subjects. If such there be, the 
agriculturists should specify the instances of op- 
pression and unfair advantage, and we should be 
able to show what are the burthens we desire to 
have removed. 

As to the vicissitudes of peace and war in 
which ourselves, or other parts of the world with- 
out immediately implicating us, are at times in- 
volved, all interests must take their chance. 
There will be fluctuations as long as the world 
lasts, perhaps ; but certainly as long as any now 
concerned can expect to witness events incident to 
national intercourse. 

Every man who has property, much or little, 
knows that if he lives on his principal it will come 
to an end, and he will be poor ; he therefore de- 
sires to secure it, and obtain an income from it. 
Income cannot arise but from profitable exertion. 
All such exertion is incumbered with speculation, 
Contest, (i. e. competition) and uncertainty. If 
the possessor of property distrusts his own powers, 
he cannot gain income from his principal, other- 
wise than by lending it to those who have industry 
and spirit to employ it in that contest or specula- 
tion which he retires from. He purchases govern- 
ment stock, or some species of security, and the 
seller of that stock, or depositor of that security, 
trades with the money, (it may be in commerce or in 
agriculture) and pays the interest out of his profit : 
or, if the property consists in land, or the capi- 
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talist invests his money in the purchase of land* 
and he declines seeking profit by the cultivation 
of it himself, he must let it to the industrious and 
skilful ; and the lessee trades, and pays rent for 
the land and interest for this capital. The rent of the 
land is the land-owner's share of the profit which the 
active trader makes, the interest (or the dividends 
on stock) is the fund-holder's or capitalist's share 
of the profit which the active trader makes ; but 
neither rent nor interest can arise but by the 
active employment of that capital, which in fact 
never does or can lie dormant; some one must 
actively use it, or no income could accrue from it. 
But the trade, whether farming, manufactur- 
ing, or shop-keeping, is precarious. All human 
exertions are so. Many gain ; some lose. When, 
during any given period, the losses exceed the 
gains in any branch of human exertion made 
with the view to profit, whether agriculture, 
foreign commerce, manufactures, or shop-keep* 
ing, such branch is, at that time, under distress. 
It may arise from the breaking out of war ; it may 
arise from the long continuance of war ; it may 
arise from the change from war to peace. It may 
arise from too eager a competition — from a change 
of fashion — from a sudden fashion for economy 
even. The branch which happens to be thus for 
a time depressed would in vain apply to govern- 
ment for help ; the competition must find its own 
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way, and its proper level. All cannot win in a 
race, nor all succeed in competition. 

To apply this reasoning to our own case, let us 
ask, if a farmer takes a lease at too high a rent, 
whose fault is it but his own? There was too 
high a competition, perhaps, for farming leases ; 
— profits, in all trades and manufactures, have 
fallen off, probably in consequence of cessation of 
demand for many articles of produce required in 
war, or discontinuance of supply through those 
Channels which, during that time, were more 
open to our traders than to those of other na- 
tions. Of the allowance, fairly required and 
usually conceded by landlords at that period, we 
have spoken before. Still the competition conti- 
nued. Profits ceasing, or diminishing at least, in 
trade, the price of interest fell of course; for inte- 
rest cannot be paid but out of profit The capital- 
ist, unable to make more than between three and 
four per cent, in the funds, tries land. Not ex- 
pecting to make more in trade, he tries farming. 
He will be content with five per cent, or pleased 
with six per cent. Perhaps he over-estimates 
his powers, and outbids the farmer as to rent 
The farmer, unwilling to find his u occupation 
gone," tries again, and hopes things will turn 
again in his favour. What can the land-owner 
know of the value of his land, but that a practical 
farmer desires the lease, ptnd offers him so much 
rent? 
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He Will not let his farm to a tenant who has 
no capital Whether that capital is borrowed* 
or his own, he cannot well know; but if farms 
(all vacant under the present low estimate of 
value of land, it will be difficult to find a bidder 
with a capital of his own ; and almost impossible 
to make a just estimate of what ought to be given 
as rent 

The country does not want capital, but it is not 
in the hands of farmers. Perhaps, therefore, they 
will be outbid by new comers, and these, in their 
turn, will call on their landlords to lower their 
rents. 

Does it not seem reasonable to propose that 
landlords should take their farms into their own 
hands, and employ the farmer as their bailiff? 

Some farmers will not condescend to this ; but 
if they will insist that they have exhausted their ca- 
pitals, and are reduced, they must in all truth 
and consistency desire it. 

A farmer without a capital is like any other 
man without capital. He has no property. He 
has his knowledge of farming, as another , man 
may have his knowledge of trade, as his only de- 
pendence. He may have good connexions — so may 
the other. If either can, through such connexion, 
raise a borrowed capital, so much the better for 
him ; but without it, the best he can expect or 
desire, is to find an opportunity of making his 
-knowledge and experience gainful to others, con- 
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tent and happy to be by them paid fot it The 
best situation a fanner without a capital, or who 
has lost his capital, can look for, is, a farm-house 
to live in, and a salary sufficient to support his 
family. 

But there are two sides to be considered. It is 
commonly noticed, (so commonly as to be almost 
proverbial,) that a gentleman always loses if he 
holds land in his own hands. It is for the inost 
part true ; but there is nothing in the circumstance* 
that necessarily leads to it A gentleman probdbly 
farms too neatly — too expensively— and too spe- 
culatively as to improvement of his lands. Be 
muit give up all this; and insist that his bailiff 
shall farm as he would for himself. But the gen. 
tleman, it is said, will buy and sell disadvantage* 
ously. It is answered, his bailiff must be buyer 
and seller in all cases. But the bailiff will not 
look so sharp in his bargain, nor be so sharp in 
overlooking the workmen, nor use the constant 
vigilance and exertion he would, if interested him- 
self. • Then he is not an honest man ; and there it 
ends. Are we, then, to consider that the country- 
man is morally degraded, and the class, as snob, 
destitute of good frith ? 

A man applies for a certain farm aft tenant, at a 
certain rent— he professes to have a sufficient 
capital, and to understand his business. NW> 
either he can lay out his capital, and bestow his 
time upon the land, and gam a po&t beyond kt- 
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teres t, and rent, and subsistence, or he can not* 
Suppose him, then, without capital, and to offer 
to employ his landlord's capital ; take a salary for 
his subsistence, and pay over the profits to the land* 
lord in lieu of rent and interest ; if he could, in the 
first case, gain the profit, it is undeniable that he 
can in the second case. His object is, livelihood ; 
which be secures. If he does his best, and fails 
to manage the farm advantageously for his em? 
ployer, it is equally evident that he could not have 
managed it advantageously for himself. 

Ether, then, he does not his best— or he brings 
his employer a profit ; — or he would not have paid 
his rent if a lease had been granted him. One or 
other of these predicaments must follow. 

Believing, as I do, that the agriculture of Sussex 
is in a lower state than is commonly supposed,— r 
believing that the farmer has (almost unknowingly) 
been for years carrying on a losing concern,— his 
profits more than lost in payment of interest, and 
in the expenses of his family, so that his rent has 
been paid out of his capital, and that capital of 
coarse now exhausted, — fearing, therefore, that 
the full loss is not yet known, and that much is 
yet to be submitted to by land-owners,*— still, dis» 
believing entirely a statement which would show 
that Sussex land is literally not to be cultivated to 
any degree of profit, (that all the " parish of Bur- 
wash, and all its neighbourhood," will not yield a 
return for seed and labour, even without reuU\ 
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I cannot but think, that a system of farming 
by bailiff, for some certain period, may be the means 
of bringing the system of letting and hiring to a 
fairer estimate than it now can have, and that a 
class of farmers will arise, or be restored, that shall 
occupy their true place in the country. 

Whether it may not be .better to divide, farms, 
and let them, for the present, by one hundred 
acres, two hundred, three hundred, — rather than 
in double that extent, — I do not venture to give 
my opinion. An objection may arise to reducing 
the extent very generally— the want of a farm* 
house to each. Some farm-houses, though, might 
be divided into two tenements. 

Are such or other expedients necessary in Sus- 
sex more than elsewhere? There seems to be 
more complaint. Other parts of the country seem 
to have recovered much from the general shock 
that a few years ago was so much felt If Sussex 
agriculture is more depreciated than that of other 
counties, where are we to look for the cause? 
What are the circumstances peculiar to Sussex ? 
Wages are higher than in most counties, — poor- 
rates also ; yet the people are more discontented. 
Some persons attribute this to the opportunities 
given to the smuggler, and the consequent general 
prevalence of that habit, and consequent demo- 
ralization of the people. There may be something 
in this ; but, except as far as the character of the 
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people increases the burthen of the poor's-rate, 
the state of agriculture cannot be much affected 
by it 

The only evident distinguishing feature of the 
agriculture, is the universal cultivation of hops in 
that part of Sussex called the Weald. Now I 
know this is considered as the riches of the county. 
I have very little doubt that it is the cause of its 
poverty. I do not expect to find this position 
well received ; but I would press it on the serious 
consideration of Sussex land-owners, to observe 
and calculate coolly, and from time to time to bring 
it into black and white figures on the two sides of 
the account. I believe, that in the last twelve 
years, the loss consequent upon the growth of hops 
in the Weald of Sussex has been immense ; and if 
the figures of the " Burwash accountant* had 
been of money really paid and received, instead of 
estimate, that would be found to be the sink. If 
seventy men buy lottery-tickets every year, what 
will be the total loss in eight years ? 

I the more suspect this, because, knowing that 
a love of speculation takes hold of the mind of all 
persons in a way to produce sanguine expectation, 
to excite hope, and hide fear, dwelling on ideas of pro- 
fit, and losing sight of its interruptions and reverses/ 
and exciting over competition, and particularly 
amongst those who have not patience to keep ac- 
counts — seeing the fluctuation of quantity of pro- 
duce, and also of prices, to be such as to defy all 
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estimate of average ;* seeing the eagerness with 
which the farmer looks to the sum arising from the 

* Referring to the farm, the accounts of which I have 
said, in page 19, I am acquainted with, and have seen au- 
thenticated, I have there seen the account of sales of the 
gross produce from the same hop~grotmd, in successive years, 
for 60/.— 1200/.— 500/.— 1800/. The expense of picking, 
drying, pocketing, carriage, factorage, and duty, in the same 
successive years, amounted respectively to about 61. — 480/. 
—50/.— 1200/. So that the crop selling for 500/. left 450*. 
cleer, and that of 1800/. left only 600/. clear ; the first being 
a charge of ten per cent, on the gross sale, the latter thirty- 
three per cent, on the gross sale ; the difference being that 
the one is the sale of a scanty crop at a high price, the 
other that of a full crop at a low price. In the latter case, 
the farmer getting 1800/. into his pocket, fancies himself 
rich ; but he has to pay, perhaps, 700/. out of it for picking, 
&c. immediately, and 500/. six months afterwards for duty. 
How much beyond the cost of poling, diggitfg, tying, shim- 
ming, and manure, besides rent, interest, and tithe, the 
remaining 600/. will replace, the farmer never knows ; and 
these expenses take place every year, and are the same 
whether the crop fails or is redundant. They were the same 
when the crop sold for 60/. as when it sold for 1800/. But 
the expense upon the crop (i. e. the harvesting of the ripened 
crop) may prove, and sometimes does prove, more than a 
hundred per cent, upon the gross sale. A farmer has looked 
on a luxuriously redundant crop, calculating whether it 
would be better to bum it or pick it, and a very easy calcu- 
lation would prove the first; for these expenses were known 
to be not much short of forty shillings per cwt. when the 
price was only thirty-eight ; and after this, if a week of wind 
and rain should happen, the bruised and discoloured crop may 
Jose ten> shillings per cwt more in price. Still be v?Ui get tht 
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sales in October, and the bitterness under which he 
pays the dutyin the following May, and petitions for 
time and instalments, and throws this year's duty 
upon next year's uncertain crop ; and seeing (while 
Sussex is by far the most complaining county) that 
this is the only tangible difference between this 
and other counties, — I also perceive that, in point 
of fact, we never do find the farmer who can say 
how much of his expense of labour and manure 
has been laid on that part of his farm to which we 
know he sacrifices, to a certain degree, every acre 
of land, for which he pays his rent and employs 
his capital.* 

The farmer looks to the period of hop-picking 
as the drawing of his ticket, the decision of his 
yearns fate. He puts off all payments till he has 
picked and sold his hops. Whatever he gets for 

amount of the duty into his pocket for six months. Were I 
addressing Sussex men only, these remarks would be super- 
fluous ; but I have a right to hope that political economists 
find some interest in these inquiries ; and they will see that, 
under such circumstances, there is every probability that 
speculation and competition will be pushed too far; — that the 
estimate of average is baffled, and the level to which com- 
mercial competition tends is too unstable to be relied on. 

• When I speak of the sacrificing other parts of the land 
to the hop-grounds, I do not join in that censure of Sussex 
farming to the extent usually given to it. The hop planta- 
tion moves, in a course of years, (seven or ten, occasionally 
fifteen,) to other acres on the same farm; and the ground 
bears a fine and luxuriant crop, whether of corn or grass, 
for years After the hops are grubbed; 
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them, it's all gone beforehand ; and then his win- 
ter's thrashing is to pay the duty in the following 
spring. Other debts take that, and he grumbles 
at disgorging what he has already received in the 
price from the consumer. 

There would be no manner of difficulty in so 
keeping accounts as to be able to show distinctly 
(instead of the general estimate of " so much per 
acre in eight years' 1 ) the real amount of poles for &6 
many years, of digging at so much per acre actu- 
ally paid, of tying at so much per acre, of manure 
actually laid on, (the farmer finds no difficulty in 
declaring this when he expects to have it valued 
in his inventory,) of so many days' team and men 
in shimming, earthing up, &c. &c- ; and in setting 
against this, the actual quantity picked, and the 
amount actually received from the factor in each 
year, deducting the forty or thirty-six shillings per 
cent, for duty and the expense of gathering the 
crop. Without this, we have a right to suspect 
the whole of the farmer's calculation, and the whole 
of his complaint. 

I feel strongly inclined to the belief that the un- 
perceived loss on hops— the payment of five per 
cent, interest on borrowed capital — the expenditure 
of the (very many) borrowers, kept up on an equal 
footing with that of the (very few) capitalists — 
the expensive and wasteful shifts for want of ready 
money from time to time — the disadvantageous 
buying on credit, and the disadvantageous sales 
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forced by want of money— (perhaps the occasional 
want of stock, and the occasional want of proven- 
der, which necessarily pushes away thriving stock) 
— the neglect of clean and diligent cultivation 
when capital is exhausted, — will be found to 
be the elements of that mysterious showing, 
from which it would really appear as though 
the land (never yet supposed below par) of all the 
Weald of Sussex, will not replace the bare cost of 
cultivation. 

How does it happen never to be noticed, that it is 
rather the tenant than the landlord that fixes the 
rent? It is always optional with the tenant to 
take or refuse a lease* The facility with which 
the farmers once borrowed money during the paper 
circulation, — has this helped them, or brought 
them to ruin ? Is there not in it a resemblance to 
the danger of swimming with corks, when the 
swimmer goes quietly, and comfortably, and un- 
consciously down the stream ; and, when forced to 
land, finds himself so much below where he was ? 
And is he not in danger, by continuing it, to be 
carried out irrecoverably to the ocean of bankrupt- 
cy ? If so, there is no compassion in floating him 
on, nor hardship in bringing him to present ac- 
count Let him land in time, while he may be 
helped up along the bank. He is better off as a 
bailiff than as a bankrupt ; and if we believe his 
own showing, he is coming fast to the worse state. 

Seven pounds per acre is the estimate of neogfe 
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«ary capital. Of that same land, fifteen to twenty 
shillings per acre is a high rent. Suppose half of 
this remitted, what a small addition would it prove 
to the capital ! 

With respect to hops, if all the tenants were 
limited to one-half the breadth that has been so 
used on their farms, on the average of the last 
eight years, I am strongly of opinion that 
they would be far more likely to gain a profit If 
this limitation could be general, the advantage 
could not be doubted ; but the evil is, that the 
spirit of selfishness must ever prevail, and each one 
knows, that if others would refrain and leave him 
st liberty, he would have the profit of their mode- 
ration ; and conversely, that if he is amongst the 
moderate, he is refraining for their advantage. So 
while both parties push, both parties will lose 
this loss, however, any one may save. 

I think I have gone through all I have under- 
taken ; and, (to go back to a metaphor used be- 
fore,) I trust I have stopped up some of the ineffi- 
cient passages in the labyrinth, and thus given to 
other investigators a better chance of discovering 
the exit. 

I hope it has been shown, that the free labourer 
cannot be permanently supported but by wages, 
the quantum and value of which must be a part of 
the profit his employer gets by his labour— and 
cannot go beyond that* 
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- 1 hope k has been shown, that no parent has a 
claim of right on others for the maintenance of 
his offspring, whatever claim such innocent off- 
spring may have on common humanity ; — that the 
debt is that of the parent, and is imposed on him 
by his Creator, and no state of civil society can 
set aside the law of Providence, which makes want 
the boundary of population, when unchecked by 
virtue and prudence. " It isn't in it." * 

* Having in my last lecture spoken of Mr. Sadler's book, as 
then in my hands, it would not be fair to leave it here entirely 
unnoticed. Let it, however, be understood, that I have no 
intention of meddling with the question of the introduction 
of poor laws into Ireland. Knowing the difficulties of ours, 
and the evils that have arisen out of those difficulties, we 
cannot recommend similar laws to them ; but it would be too 
much to suppose, that therefore they should have no legal 
protection, relief, or regulation at all. I have to attend only 
to Mr. Sadler's objections to emigration. Mr/Sadler covers 
some pages with promising to prove a most surprising pro- 
position, " that increase of population always becomes slower 
as the number of human beings comprised within a given 
space increases ; and therefore superabundant population is 
a natural impossibility ; that they cease to breed, not from 
crowding or from want, but from some mysterious law of 
nature. The reader will in vain look for his proofs; for his 
arguments, as far as they can be followed, lead to contrary 
conclusions: while his volubility of words and repetitions, 
and intemperate censure of respectable and humane writers, 
(far closer reasoners than himself,) not only tries the temper 
of his readers, but proves to them how blindfold is the zeal of 
his controversy. 
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I hope it has been shown, that while Wages can- 
not be paid bat oat of the profit which the labour 
produces to the employer, so neither can rent be 
paid but out of the profit which that labour brings 
out of the land ; that rent depends on profit, not 
profit on rent ; that high rents have no tendency 
to raise the cost, and therefore not the price, of 
produce ; nor to lower the wages of labour* That 
the profit must arise first, and that rent is only the 
division of it between landlord and tenant, with 
which the public has nothing to do. 

I hope it has been shown, that a proposal to 
mulct the public creditor, is dishonest, impolitic, 
and revolutionary. 

I hope it has been shown, that a return to paper 
credit, if giving temporary relief, would, (perhaps 
soon, but certainly ere long,) bring back accumu- 
lated distress. 

I hope it has been shown, that a right to charge 
the labour of posterity never could exist, and there- 
fore a claim of tithe of produce is inconsistent with 
the natural right of man. It is protanto condemn- 
ing posterity to slavery, and the nation has a right 
to require the abolition of it. That policy as well 
as justice, calls on the legislature to remove the 
tax from the industry of man, to the tangible pos- 
session of land or its value, out of which the loss 
of that claim which the laws have so long recog- 
nized, shall be compensated. 
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8oou as may be, by 
ntunben to countries where they will find i 
their exertions, and be rewarded by prosperity, 
and make room at home for others who are now 
elbowed oat by numbers. When through increas- 
ing prosperity of agriculture, or diminution of 
numbers of free labouring population, hands are 
wanted, they would be supplied $ because wages 
would rise, and the labouring classes would not 
emigrate. When agriculture becomes depressed* 
or population increases in undue proportion, they 
would take advantage of the opportunity afforded 
them, and would go where they would be useful 
and free members of society ; and thus a perpetual 
balance would be kept up. O that the declaim*!* 
could see how many families there are poorer than 
paupers, and who are bared to the bones by levies 
of poor tax upon them ! 

I wish it may be seen that a system of lending, 
rather than giving to paupers, may be advantage- 
ously adopted in parishes. I have laboured that 
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point for years, and the more I have considered it, 
the more satisfied I have felt of its practicability 
and value. 

I anxiously hope and trust, that the agricultural 
interest, the manufacturing interest, and the coifc* 
mercial interest, will find that they are partners, 
not rivals ; that the prosperity , of one, leads to the 
prosperity of the others; but most especially 
should the landed interest feel, that the value of 
land will always depend upon the riches of the na- 
tion generally. Without the riches of commerce, 
English acres would be of less value than those 
of the back settlements of North America, or in 
the fertile soil and climate of Australia. 

My bookseller's report does not show me that 
i my hints have met with much general attention ; 
but the notices of friends have gratified me by the 
assurance that I have opened the views of some 
fair investigators, and lessened the evil tendency 
of some common errors. 

Perhaps, when the minds of Englishmen are 
more at leisure for business than they can be un- 
der the present excitement— when it is found that 
the reduction of salaries and pensions does not 
give the labourer so much as the value of a single 
draught of small beer in the whole working season, 
or to the fanner's daughter the value of a single 
ribbon in five years— when the magic of Reform 
is less emblazoned, and it is found that it really 
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will not at the same time enable the farmer to get 
in his crops at a cheaper expense, and pay the 
labourer higher wages — when it is found that it 
will not at the same time raise the price of corn 
and bullocks for the profit of the farmer, and lower 
the price of bread and beef to the consumers,—* 
formers and country gentlemen, not to say mem* 
bers of parliament, will condescend to plod again, 
and calculate, and turn over the leaves of a littte 
book that professes to simplify and prove the in- 
tricate paths which by some means we have got 
ourselves involved in. 

In this hope I take my leave. 



Sussex, April 11, 1831. 



NOTE. 



As my Printer informs me that I have a spare page or two, 
I will add a few words concerning hops; which, though not 
exactly belonging to the subject proposed in these lectures; 
nor conveying information to Sussex men, may be useful to 
the inhabitants of those counties where hops are not grown ; 
and may save private brewers from twenty to thirty per 
cent on the hops they use. 

A single sentence shall comprise my advice and instruc- 
tion. " Judge of the quality of the hops you buy, from the 
inside, not the outside, of the bag or pocket." 

An old Act of Parliament, for the better protection of the 
revenue, requires that there be distinctly marked on the bag, 
the name of the grower, together with the parish and the 
county where the duty is levied. In the east of Kent, a 
peculiarly fine species of hop was prevalent, and still con- 
tinues to be grown : but from its delicacy, being subject to 
failure in unfavourable seasons, and not unfrequently to 
mould, it is less commonly cultivated than it used to be, 
even in the eastern part ; and in the Weald of Kent it is 
not more common than in Sussex. As it bears a higher 
price than any other hop, all hops under the county mark, 
make their pretensions to a higher character than the Sussex ; 
while the very extensive plantations of the Weald of Kent 
and the Weald of Sussex, consist of the same species one 
with the other : principally the " Mayfield grape/' which 
originated in Sussex; and is, (with the exception of the de- 
licate species before mentioned to be confined to east Kent,) 
the almost universal growth of the two counties. 
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Hie tame plant, similar soil and climate, and the same cul- 
tivation and management, are common to the two counties ; 
and the commodities differ in no other respect than in name 
and price. Even the crop of the same plantation, in the 
same year, picked at the same time, dried in the same oast- 
house, and mixed there, must (because the ditch that runs 
through the garden divides the counties) be divided into cer- 
tain proportions, according to the acreage of the two parts 
of land ; and the one be marked " Kent," and the other pro- 
portion be marked " Sussex :" and these two portions, so 
marked, going for sale, will bear a price, the one twenty to 
thirty per cent, higher than the other. Take a sample from 
the drying floor, and show it in the market, — the speculating 
buyer, in a cheap season, will give three pounds per for 
as many pockets as are marked Sussex, and four pounds per 
#^it*Ht. for as many as are marked Kent. 

Hie country dealers particularly take the advantage of this. 
They purchase in the Borough, Kent and Sussex hops, and, 
having cut open the pockets for retailing, can give them what 
name they please. If country gentlemen who brew at home, 
will pay a price according to the goodness, not the name of 
the sample, they will usually save that proportion of price, 
and have the same commodity. 

This remark will render the Lecturer unpopular in Kent; 
and yet the Men of Kent will find it hard to show good cause 
of complaint against one whose only advice is, " Look to the 
contents of the bag, not the outside mark/' 
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